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‘* What great events from trivial causes spring.’? 


“ Tn this world,”’ said an eminent writer, ‘ nothing 
is a trifle;’? but if one should mix much with his 
neighbors, he would be led to suppose that there 
were a great many trifles; for he would frequently 
hear old and young, male and female, giving utter- 
ance to the expression. He would frequently hear 
old gentlemen grumblingly utter, old ladies sharply 
pleading, young ladies pertly replying, and young 
gentlemen sulkily rejoining, as a sufficient excuse, for 
some alledged neglect, that it was only atrifle. The 
contradiction thus created between the opinion of 
the philosopher and what we fear to be the ordinary 
opinion of society, naturally suggests an inquiry into 
the existence or the non-existence of trifles, and to 
that desire after truth which every inquirer must or 
ought to experience, is superadded a hope, that in 
the present instance the result will be of some prac- 
tical benefit to our readers. 

Let us, then, in the first place, inquire for the defi- 
nition which has been given to this phrase. John- 
son defines it to be ‘a thing of no moment.” With 
all proper respect for this great man, we must never- 
theless be permitted to observe, that this definition 
is about as satisfactory as was the Irishman’s answer 
to an interrogatory as to who he was? ‘The son 
of my mother,’”? was the reply. That a trifle, if it 
exists, must be of no moment, is as self-evident as 
the assertion that Paddy was the son of his mother, 
but the knowledge of what will be of no moment 
would be, if not impossible, at least far more difficult 
to ascertain than the required identity of our hero 
by his reply. One may from experience suppose, 
that because the neglect of a duty has been unat- 
tended with injurious consequences, the neglect of 
an analagous duty would be attended with a similar 
result, But who that has passed through the strug- 
gles and the difficulties of life, would not confess 
that that course is dangerous and uncertain—that 
they had seen it produce many misfortunes, blast 





many a once fair prospect, deprive many of their 
fortunes, and reduce many to want. To be able to 
predict that a thing is of no moment, however ap- 
parently trivial that thing may be, requires the gift 
of looking into futurity, but who, except a madman 
or a fool, would lay claim to that gift? We know 
not, nor cannot foresee what will be or will not be 
of moment. A prick from a needle may seem a 
trifle, but that trifle has been known to destroy a 
human being. A small piece of ice upon a door- 
step may seem a trifle, but there are those who can 
tell that such a trifle has deprived them of a long- 
loved friend. The picking up of a pin has even 
made a millionaire and a minister;* the skill in 
making bird-traps made a peasant boy a duke,} and 
hurried on the French Revolution; the fate of em- 
pires has depended upon the cry of an infant; and 
dynasties upon the delay at a dinner table, and, oh! 
if we studied and observed well what passes around 
us, the humblest and the greatest would perceive, 
that not the smallest trifle is destitute of a useful, 
and oftentimes a momentous power, and that the 
minutest particle has a necessary position in the ele- 
ments of this mysterious universe. 

We humbly conceive that the power of God is 
even more displayed in the important functions 
which he has assigned to what the world would call 
trifles, than in those greater objects which are usually 
classed among the wonders of creation. We survey 
the noble oak, and we observe its topmost branches 
holding as ’t were communion with the clouds, and 
we acknowledge it to be the king of trees; but our 
interest is increased when we are told that that 
stately plant is the offspring of what was once a 
small acorn. We gaze with awe upon the ocean, 
its roaring waves, and the ships which are struggling 
upon its bosom ; but our wonder becomes far greater 
when we remember that every drop of “that great 

* M, Lafitte. + Duke of Luines, 
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deep,” is pervaded with countless living beings, | truly wise man who willfully neglected trifles, and 
which are endowed with limbs and organs like our- | we will promise to perform a feat as possible as that 
selves! The mariner on the broad and distant  coaiesbaaih by the Grecian philosopher. Every sen- 
Pacific has doubtless viewed with unusual curiosity | sible man knows that an observance of them is the 
the islands which appear so strangely upon that | secret of his success—that they form the substance 
ocean, and which extend to hundreds of miles in | of all great events. Ask the learned student if he 
length; but would not his curiosity be greatly | succeeded otherwise than by husbanding every mo- 
heightened, if he were told that they were created | ment of his time, and an unremitting attention to 
by worms not larger than a pin’s head? And ought | every detail of the subject of his studies? No man 








not, then, the fact that the acorn produces the oak, 
that the smallest drop of water gives life and suste- 
nance to thousands of animalculee, that insects create 
islands, and the deposits of rills produce “ the seat 
of empires and the abode of millions’’—ought not, 
we repeat, these facts to impress vividly upon the 
mind of every one of us, an idea not only of the 
power and the skill of the Creator, b@t also with the 
conviction that as he performs such vast results 
from trifles in the material world, we ought also to 
study whether trifles have not equally important 
functions to perform in the moral world ? 

Nature is not only the source of man’s sustenance, 
but also the spring from which he may draw ex- 
amples for his guidance. The laws by which the 
Creator regulates his works may be usefully studied 
by man to regulate his conduct. Our ideas of the 
beautiful and the terrible, of grandeur and simplicity, 
of unity and harmony, are derived from nature ; and 
‘we may even study industry with advantage, by ob- 
serving the habits of the ant, and frugality, by imi- 
tating the care and ingenuity of the beaver; yea, the 
humblest and the smallest plant can teach lordly 
man many useful lessons. Well said our great poet 
there are 


. . . . 
‘¢ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.”’ 


She teaches us in a thousand ways that in the eye 
of God nothing can be a trifle, ‘‘ where nothing can 
be great.’”’ She whispers it in the rustling of the 
leaf, she heralds it forth in the voice of thunder, she 
repeats it in every drop of rain, in every tiny seed— 
that there is nothing in this great universe of no mo- 
ment. Watch the penciling of the leaf, the delicacy 


of the tint, and the unapproachable construction of | 


the smallest flower, as an evidence, among many, 
that the minutest bear alike with the greatest the 
impress of the Creator’s care and skill. ‘ The 
river,’ said an American writer, ‘rolling onward 
its accumulated force, was, in its small beginning, 
but an oozing rill, trickling down some moss covered 
rock, and winding like a silver thread between the 
green banks to which it imparted verdure.”? And 
man, the lord of creation, great as he undoubtedly is, 
and skillfully as he undoubtedly is formed, may 
nevertheless be instantaneously deprived of his ex- 
istence, by the cessation of vibration of a small piece 
of flesh which is suspended within his breast. These 
facts ought surely to humble the proudest of us, and 
to convince us of our surprising littleness amidst all 
our boasted greatness, of our surprising weakness 
amidst all onr boasted strength. 

“‘Show me a spot to stand upon and I will move 
the world,” is an oft-quoted saying. Show us a 


| became eminent in any calling, trade, or profession, 
| who thought any thing a trifle connected with that 
| trade or profession, and as such to be trifled with. 
| We may take upon us to say that there never was a 
| great lawyer, who, during his studies, considered 
*the least important part of the least important branch 
of jurisprudence a trifle; that there never was an 
eminent physician who considered the slightest 
change in the human frame, or the minutest property 
of a medicine, a subject too trifling for observation ; 
and that there never was a skillful general who did 
not value the smallest detail connected with his pro- 
fession. We can recognize the success of a Coke, 
a Kenyon or an Eldon, in the avidity with which 
| they followed, day after day and year after year, 
the various sinuosities of law. We can easily com- 
prehend how Abernethy attained his celebrity, by 
the many sleepless nights which he devoted to the 
study of medicine. And there is no anecdote we 
have read of the Duke of Wellington which so 
vividly illustrated a cause of his invariable success 
as that which represents him, on the eve of one of 
his great battles, sitting in his tent and writing upon 
the comparative merits of tin and copper canisters 
for soldiers’ use. Nor in the life of his great rival, 
Napoleon, could we find an incident more instruc- 
tive, and illustrative of the same virtue, than that 
which took place on board the Bellerophen. It is 
said that when he boarded that ship the first object 
which attracted his attention was the mode in which 
a sentinel carried his musket, and the first remark 
he made there was, show the soldier a superior 
method of carriage. The watchfulness of, and at- 
tention to, What weaker minds would have con- 
sidered to be trifles, which caused one great soldier, 
| though burthened with the anxieties of an approach- 
_ing battle, to write folio after folio; and another 
| mighty warrior, who had ruled empires and governed 
| princes, to watch and instruct a private soldier, al- 
though suffering at that moment from the loss of a 
powerful army, of a crown, and even of his personal 
_liberty—the regard to trifles, we repeat, under such 
circumstances as are betrayed by these two anec- 
| dotes, are, to our minds, the strongest illustrations of 
| the means by which Mr. Wellesly became the Duke 
of Wellington, and by which a poor Corsican adven- 
turer became the emperor of the largest portion of 
Europe! 
| It must not be inferred from the foregoing remarks 
| that we hold up men of genius, in general, as exam- 
| ples for their observance of trifles, in the various de- 
| partments of life. Unfortunately, many of these 
gifted beings have been nearly as distinguished by 
their carelessness as by their talents. The posses- 
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sion of a powerful intellect and the want of common 
judgment, with regard to the ordinary but necessary 
affairs of life, is by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence. As poor Goldsmith said, “* The conversation 
of a poet is that of a man of sense, while his actions 
are those of a fool,’’ and we fear that this expression 
may be applied with equal justice to other geniuses 
than poets, although there are, undoubtedly, many 
of both classes who unite good business abilities and 
a sound discretion with a higher order of talent— 
many Walter Scotts, Dr. Johnsons, and Spinosas, as 
well as Dermodys, and Burnses, and Goldsmiths. 
But even the existence of this latter class does not 
disprove the doctrine we are advocating. Goldsmith, 
for instance, reckless and extravagant as he was in 
pecuniary matters, was the most careful of all 
writers, and it is his writings which created his 
fame. He would empty all his wealth into the 
hands of a beggar, and idle away his time until his 
importunate creditors compelled him to work, yet 
in his labors in that field on which his fame is based 
no man was more observant of trifles—he would 
alter and realter a sentence, and devote a whole day 
to the improvement of a couplet. 

As examples are said to be more forcible than pre- 
cepts, we would endeavor to substantiate our pre- 
cepts by adducing a few more examples. The bio- 
graphy of eminent men, and the history of important 
inventions, afford several highly interesting illustra- 
tions of the important part which trifles have per- 
formed in the origin of many valuable discoveries, 
and in forming the bent of many great minds. We 
presume that ail of our readers have heard of the 
anecdote of the apple’s fall in a garden, which sug- 
gested to Newton the law of gravitation. D?’ Israeli 
informs us that the taste of Vaucanson, for me- 
chanics was determined by means of an accident. 
While a boy, he was compelled to accompany his 
mother in her long and frequent visits to the con- 
fessional, and while this pious lady ‘‘ wept with re- 
pentance,’’ her son “‘ wept with weariness.’’ During 
the performance of these, to him, disagreeable visits, 
and while, doubtless, praying for the speedy conclu- 
sion of his mother’s disclosures, instead of for the 
forgiveness of his sins, his attention was attracted 
to the uniform motions of a pendulum attached to a 
clock in the hall. He approached and examined its 
mechanism, it aroused his curiosity, and induced 
him to study mechanics with unwearied zeal. The 
effect of this incident was the means of enabling him 
to construct a clock, then some very ingenious con- 
trivances, and eventually a fluting automaton. This 
anecdote bears a resemblance to another which hap- 
pened to Galileo. While reclining, during one of 
his early days, against one of those majestic pillars 
of the Cathedral at Pisa, his silence also was dis- 
turbed by the movements of a pendulum which hung 
suspended from the Cathedral’s clock. He applied 
his fingers to his pulse, and observed that the beat- 
ing of the pulse and the pendulum corresponded. It 
was thus he conceived the idea of applying it to the 
measurement of time, and to the ascertainment of 
the health by the pulse; and it was through this 





; ence, during which these and other great names 





discovery that Newton made another application of 
this instrument in determining the resistance of fluid 
media, and by which Cavendish still further applied 
it to ascertain the density of the earth. See how 
one event grows out of another—see in this graduai 
growth from a trifle to an important series of dis- 
coveries—and, more than all, see in this the work- 
ings of a law which regulates all physical and intel- 
lectual progression. Man cannot be more powerful 
than his Creator. The latter produces all great 
changes by slow and imperceptible degrees—and it 
is by the same process that his offspring must ac- 
complish all valuable and important events. It 
would be as unjust to ascribe to Stephenson the in- 
vention of the steam-engine, because he first applied 
it to railroads, as togive to Watt the merit of discover- 
ing the power of steam, because he first applied it 
to practical purposes. Give to the latter all the 
praise he deserves, but let us not forget, nor let us 
be ungrateful for the services of his unsuccessful, 
though highly useful predecessors. Looking into 
the history of steam, we shall find that though not 
successfully applied to machinery until the close of 
the last century, its capabilities as a motive power 
were known many centuries ago. In that history 
we may also trace, step afier step, the successive 
developments of that element, from the experiments 
of Hero and Savary, to the more adyanced efforts 
of Newcoman and others, until we reach its final 
conquest at the hands of James Watt. Nor in look- 
ing upon a handsomely printed volume, must we 
ascribe all our praise to John Guttemberg—for the 
invention of printing was attained by the same 
gradual process as the invention of the steam-engine. 
Chinese blocks, wood-cuts of saints, and the printing 
of cards, afforded the same assistance to the immor- 
tal German as did the labors of Savary and New- 
coman to the no less illustrious Scotchman. What 
a lesson these facts suggest! The experiments by 
Hero and Savary, and the printing bloeks of the 
Chinese, are, as regards themselves, but mere trifles, 
but when the former is considered with reference to 
the steam-engine, and the latter in reference to the 
printing-press, then, what an importance they sud- 
denly assume! And if the history of inventions 
could be thoroughly investigated, we should find 
that though one here and there may have suddenly 
arisen, like some of those mysterious islands in a 
distant ocean, that, nevertheless, the great majority 
of them may be traced to some trifling occurrence, 
and, like the physical world to the eye of the geolo- 
gist, may be traced up from thence strata after strata, 
and series after series, to the period of their final 
completion ! 

Newton’s discovery of the law of gravitation, 
though attributed to the fall of an apple, forms no 
exception to the rule we are contending for. The 
apple may have suggested the existence of that great 
fact, but it was the discoveries of Copernicus and of 
Galileo which assisted him in finding it, and it was 
a discovery of Keplar’s which enabled him to prove 
it. And in contemplating the zadir of modern sci- 
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flourished, the mutual assistance which one mind 
afforded the other, and the close relation which one 
discovery bore to another, forms by no means the 
least uninteresting or the least instructive feature. 
The same law which we have endeavored to show 
subsisting in trifles frequently displayed itself, during 
this era, in a very conspicuous manner. The sys- 
tem of Copernicus, great and valuable as the solu- 
tion of the system is, only proved a theory of Ptole- 
my. The invention of spectacles by a Dutchman, 
by which old ladies read their Bibles, suggested to 
Galileo the invention of telescopes, by which men 
read the stars. And Keplar assures us that his cele- 
brated laws, by which many other astronomic dis- 
coveries have been made, would never have been 
found by him without the observations of Tycho 
Brahe. 

The biography of many eminent men also furnish 
us With examples of the importance of trifles. Most 
of our readers must have heard of Lord Clive, the 


founder of the British empire in the East Indies, but. 


few, perhaps, are aware of a very remarkable inci- 
dent connected with his life. Like most men who 
possess a powerfully active mind, he was occasion- 
ally subjected to fits of severe mental depression. 
During one of these attacks, which was more severe 
than usual, he attempted, like Wallenstein, to com- 
mit suicide, by shooting himself with a pistol, but 
was prevented from doing so by the instrument 
missing fire, to his great astonishment. This escape 
from destruction made a deep impression upon his 
mind, and induced him to believe that he was saved 
by the special interposition of Providence, and that 
he must be destined for the accomplishment of some 
great work—a belief which his subsequent career 
fully realized, although we would by no means de- 
fend all the means by which his successes were 
attained. Thus the absence or dampness of a few 
grains of gunpowder, or an imperfection in the 
mechanism of a pistol, was a means of adding eleven 
hundred thousand square miles to the British terri- 
tory, twenty millions sterling per annum to British 
wealth, and one hundred and twenty millions of in- 
habitants to the population of the British empire. 
An oft-repeated anecdote of King Robert Bruce 
bears so strong a connection to this subject, that we 
must be pardoned for its reproduction. It is said 
that this ‘hero was infused with the perseverance 
which enabled him to rescue his country from the 
English by means of a spider. While concealed in 
a cave, and borne down with despondency, by the 
tailure of his efforts, he observed this litthke worm 
endeavoring to ascend his web. Objects like this, 
though in active life uncared for and despised, be- 
come in solitude and confinement a fruitful source 
of interest; and Bruce, though perhaps negligent of 
much more important matters, in his conflicts with 
the world, eagerly watched in his hiding-place the 
labors of a spider, and learnt from them a lesson by 
which his efforts became crowned with success. 
He noticed that the first attempt of the spider failed, 
and so on to the sixth, but undaunted by these fail- 
ures it made a seventh trial and succeeded. “ Ah!” 





exclaimed its spectator, ‘‘ you have won at last. In 
six efforts I also have failed to gain my country’s 
freedom, but may I not also win it at the seventh ?”’ 
He rushed from the cave, and the battle of Bannock- 
burn was the result. This anecdote furnishes a 
moral as valuable as it is interesting. It calls for 
our humility, by showing us that even a king may 
be taught success by a worm, and that a nation may 
be indebted to a spider for the effort which made it 
free. 

A similar tradition is connected with the life of 
Mahomet. It is said that when this prophet was 
pursued by his enemies, his life alse was saved by a 
spider’s web, which was spread over the mouth of 
a cave in which he had concealed himself. When 
his pursuers reached this spot they declined to enter, 
because this little animal’s labor was a sufficient 
proof in their eyes that the object of their pursuit 
was not within. Here is another wonderful example 
of the important results of a trifle. .A worm’s web, 
whose appearance in our homes is an immediate 
signal to domestics for its immediate consignment 
to the dust-pan—a worm whom we frequently 
crush beneath our feet with a feeling of disgust, 
here becomes the indirect instrument of eflecting 
one of the greatest revolutions the world ever saw. 
This uncleanly offspring of an insignificant insect 
was a means of establishing the Mahommedan em- 
pire, an empire which extended itself over the 
greater part of Asia, into Africa and Europe. If this 
little animal had not then and there manufactured 
his trap to catch flies, we should not now have heard 
of Moslemism, nor would history have presented us 
with the remarkable and rapid conquests of Ma- 
homet. 

Another anecdote, suggesting a similar moral, 
happened during the commencement of that political 
earthquake—that social and religious convulsion— 
that period of unparalleled contrast, with which are 
entwined so many deeds of romance and horror, of 
virtue and crime, of superstition and infidelity, of 
mob tyranny and kingly despotism—the first French 
Revolution. According to Madame Tussand, Louis 
the XVI. was prevented from effecting his escape 
from France, by his unnecessary delay at an inn upon 
the road for his dinner. That delay enabled his 
pursuers to overtake him, his wife, his sister, and 
his companions. That meal, we may say, cost him 
his life, and that of those two beautiful and accom- 
plished ladies; if it had not been waited for, accord- 
ing to the advice of this monarch’s companions, him 
and his unhappy family would not have expired by 
the guillotine, France, in all human probability, 
would have been spared many of the excesses into 
which her misguided sons led her, Europe would 
not have been deluged for twenty years in blood, and 
Napoleon would have lived and died an obscure 
soldier ! 

Sir Walter Scott informs us, that one day, while 
walking along the banks of the Yarrow, he observed 
Mungo Park, the celebrated traveler, throwing stones 
in the water, and anxiously watching the bubbles 
which succeeded. Sir Walter smilingly inquired of 
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him the object of this amusement. ‘I was thinking,” 
he replied, ‘‘ how often I had tried to sound the 
rivers in Africa, by calculating how long a time 
elapsed before the bubbles appeared upon the sur- 
face, and how often my life depended upon these 
trifling circumstances.” And if we search further 
into history, we shall find still further proofs of the 
doctrine we are advocating, and unmistakable evi- 
dences of the sad consequences of its neglect. We 
shall find that the discharge of a musket, on the field 
of Lutzen, determined the fate of Protestantism in 
Europe ; that the suecess of a battle won by Charles 
Martel prevented the Saracenic influence from pre- 
ponderating over Christianity ; that a satirical medal 
was sufficient to induce Charles II. to wage war 
against the Dutch in 1672; that the use of insulting 
remarks toward Franklin by the British ministry, 
precipitated the dispute between England and the 
States, into the long and bloody War of Independence, 
which resulted in the establishment of a powerful 
and rapidly progressive empire. In the arena of 
history, we shall see, im every direction to which the 
eye may turn, a noble monument of the result of 
what are called trifles—a witness that some of our 
greatest blessings, some of our most valuable im- 
provements, some of our most important discoveries, 
have been their offspring ; and furthermore, an un- 
mistakable proof, that in the eye of the Disposer of 
all events, every thing is alike trivial, and every 
thing is alike great! 

An anecdote which happened to the writer may 
not be unworthy of mention. While a boy, he agreed 
with some companions, in a seaport town in Eng- 
land, to take asail inaboat. On his way across 
the beach where the boat was moored, he picked up 
a cork, and after having amused himself as he walked 
along, by paring it with a knife, he placed it in his 
pocket. We entered the boat, and had proceeded a 
great way out, when, by some unaccountable acci- 
dent, the plug disappeared from the bottom, and 
water rapidly entered. We had nothing by which 
the water could be bailed out fast enough, we could 
find nothing by which the hole could be closed, and 
before the shore could be reached, destruction 
seemed inevitable. In this conjuncture the writer 
remembered the cork. Taking it from his pocket, 
he rapidly applied it to the hole, and to his joy and 
astonishment it was found to be sufficiently large to 
check the further ingress of the water. Cheers of 
gratitude from his little playmates succeeded this 
fortunate discovery; and he can assure the reader, 
that he has often been reproved for his subsequent 
occasional neglect of trifles, by a remembrance of 
this little incident connected with the cork. 

The daily intercourse of the humblest person will 
afford -interesting and instructive examples of the 
importance of trifles. A stray thought, a mere word 
of encouragement has changed a poor man’s des- 
tiny—has poured hope into despair—and nerved 
despondency to wrestle with misfortune, A smile— 
“fone sunny smile,’’ drops balm upon all it shines 
upon, invigorates the weak, reanimates the drooping, 
and gives joy to the sorrowful. A look—one kind 








look—who has not felt its influence, but who can 
estimate its power? It has melted hearts upon 
which aught else would have striven in vain ; it has 
converted bitter enemies into life-abiding friends ; 
and many a mother could doubtless add, “ it has 
turned a rebellious son into a dutiful child.” It is 
only by trifles, as they are called, that we can form 
opinions upon the character of those with whom we 
associate, and we all know how much our success 
in life depends upon our character. A stray expres- 
sion, an apparently insignificant action, a benevolent 
look, a quiver of the lip, a whisper, or a sigh, fre- 
quently form the standard by which our dispositions 
are judged; and such trivial events, unobserved as 
they may be by the careless eye, have made enemies 
or friends for every one of us, and have caused the 
weal or wo of thousands of our race. 

One of the mental deficiencies which a disregard 
for trifles displays, is a want of reflection, because a 
reflecting person would see enough with a little ob- 
servation to convince him that trifles are not to be 
trifled with ; and however narrow may be his sphere 
of action, a retrospect of his past life would un- 
questionably recall many circumstances suggesting a 
similar moral. This failing also betrays a want of 
common sense. Whoever heard of a trifler, or a 
careless person, as they are called, considered to be 
a wise man or woman by those who are capable of 
judging? Who, with ordinary precaution, would 
entrust them with what required care, or follow their 
advice with any degree of confidence? Look around 
the circle of your acquaintance, and do you observe 
that those who bear the character of carelessness 
have either acquired wealth by their exertions, fame 
by their industry, or a reputation by their judgment? 
Is not every man of sound sense the very reverse of 
a trifler; is not he who excels in any kind of labor 
attentive to the minutest matter connected with that 
labor; and is not every architect of his own fortune 
found to be a careful man? We scarcely need to 
observe that triflers clearly betray a wang of frugality. 
Many a fortune has been lost, and many persons have 
been prevented from making a fortune, by a dis- 
regard for trifles. That ‘‘ pence make pounds,” and 
that “if we take care of our pence, our pounds will 
take care of themselves,” are true sayings. There 
are some who have desired to save a portion annu- 
ally from their incomes, but have delayed doing so 
from one year to another, in the expectation of being 
able at a future period to commence their savings 
with a larger sum. At last old age presents himself, 
and they discover themselves to be destitute of 
means for the hour of adversity, and that the annual 
payment of their formerly despised sum would now 
amount to a considerable fortune. There are many 
such in the world. Now no man will ever amass 
wealth who disregards the smallest item. John 
Jacob Astor would not have died a millionaire if he 
had thrown away his cents when an orange-boy in 
the streets of Philadelphia. If we had sufficient 


courage we would dare to address a few remarks 
upon this point to those young ladies who wear thin 
shoes in wet or cold weather, and bring on colds and 
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consumption, who spoil anew dress once a month, 
and sacrifice twice the necessary materials in their 
needle-work, etc., and call all this, with a toss of the 
head, “ mere trifles.”’ 

We would press the foregoing remarks upon the 
attention of yourig persons especially. Youth is the 
period when the seed of our after life is sown. It 
then becomes important that no tares should be 
mixed with the wheat—that no habits should be 
imbibed which will inflict us with future pain. One 
false step amid the precipices of life may destroy us; 
one good resolution, fervently embraced and rigidly 
adhered to, may rescue us from many difficulties. 
And we hope the few facts we have presented may 
corroborate what we say. In youth, also, the field 
of our future labors is generally selected, but that 
selection, important as it always is, entwined as it is 
with our prospects in this world, and our destiny in 
the next, has not unfrequently been influenced by a 
trifle. You have all heard of Corneille, the Shaks- 
peare of French dramatists, the immortal author of 
‘* Cid,” and ‘ Melite,’’ and I may add, that it was 
an apparently insignificant incident in his youth 
which directed his genius to the drama. It was a 
mere exclamation of his grandfather, which induced 
Moliere, while a youth, to abandon his tapestry 





trade, and to write ihe satire of ‘‘ Tartuffe,”’ and the 
humor of ‘‘ L’Etourdi.” Cowley said he became a 
poet by reading Spencer; and it is not unlikely that 
our great Shakspeare would never have given us 
those glorious offsprings of his brain, had not his 
want of success compelled him to abandon the stage 
as an actor, and to appear upon it as an author. 
Hamstead, the astronomer, and Franklin, the philo- 
sopher, ascribed the cast of their genius to accident ; 
and Byron tells us that his Giaour, Corsair, and 
Bride of Abydos, were inspired by a volume of 
Turkish history he had read in his youth. 

It would be folly for us to promise, or any observer 
of trifles to expect that that observance would make 
him a Byron, a Franklin, or a Corneille; but we 
may safely promise him a gift more valuable, though 
less externally attractive. An attention to trifles, as 
well as of what are considered more important 
duties, will be the surest means of giving success to 
the merchant, fame to the student, and skill to the 
mechanic ; and what is more, that unalloyed satis- 
faction which every one must feel who is conscious 
that he has always striven to do his duty—a_ source 
of enjoyment, without which the fame of Homer or 
of Shakspeare would be bitterness and gall. 
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A DREAM OF YOUTH. 





BY J. P. ADDISON. 





DESCEND upon my soul, O beauty of the night! 
And shed thy starry dews 

On the still garden, where thy chastened light 
Doth holier life infuse. 


Come gentle memories of love and tears 
That moved my soul before ; 

Come o’er the silent wave of vanished years, 
Again to Being’s shore. 


Uplift thyrosy spray, O slumbrous sea ! 
Thy spray of dewy hours 

That sparkled in the morn of Infancy 
In iris-tinted showers ; 


Thy music, where along the verdant isles 
Of Youth it broke in light, 

And dimpled ever into sunniest smiles, 
And mirrored heavens as bright. 


And the wave answereth, from the misty sea, 
And rippling to the shore, 

I hear the tones of mingled melody 
That moved my soul before. 


Voices that wooed me to the dream of bliss, 
And were as angel wings 

To lift my spirit to such harmonies 
As only angel sings. 

And forms of light wreathe from the mist of years 
Unto my soul’s embrace; 

The summoned memories of love and tears 
Make holy all the place. 

The veil is lifted from the slumbrous sea ; 
Bright gleam the verdant isles; 

The air is thrilled, as then, with ecstasy ; 
The wave in beauty’s smiles; 





Joy mantleth o’er the sky, and shining wings 
Of hopes that heavenward soar, 

Alike the bird of Heaven that soaring sings, 
Make music evermore. 


The purple hills that wrapped the rosy time 
Of youth, as in a dream— 

Whither in thought ’t was a delight to climb 
And catch a blissful gleam 


Of the bright worlds that shone in mystery 
Beyond its soaring line— 

The purple hills lift from the folding sea, 
The crested summits shine. 


y 


Dim through a gathering mist and sunny rain 
Of tears that veil the dream, 

The home I loved floats faintly there again 
Beside the willowy stream. 


I live once more the blessed morn of youth, 
And taste anew the joy 

That welled unceasing from the fount of Truth 
Ere yet the dark alloy 


Of grief and doubt had mingled with its flow. 
That April time is past, 

And life hath taught me it is pain to know 
A joy that cannot last. 


The vision fades, and cloud-wreaths fold around ; 
Its glory is no more; 

And the sea lifteth still its solemn sound 
Along the darkening shore. 


Rest still upon my soul, O beauty of the night! 
Rest with thy starry dews 

On the still garden, where thy chastened light 
Doth holier life infuse. 














THE MOUNDS OF AMERICA. 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE, 





Come to the mounds of death with me! They stretch 

From deep to deep, sad, venerable, vast, 

Graves of gone empires, gone without a sign, 

Like clouds from heaven. They stretched from deep to 
Before the Roman smote his mailéd hand [deep | 
On the gold portals of the dreaming East; 

Before the Pleiad, in white trance of song, 
Beyond her choir of stars went wandering. 


The great old trees, ranked on these hills of death, 
Have melancholy hymns about all this, 

And when the moon walks her inheritance 
With slow, imperial pace, the trees look up 
And chant in solemn cadence. Come and hear! 
‘¢O, patient moon! go not behind a cloud, 

But listen to our words. We, too, are old, 
Though not so old as thou. The ancient towns, 
The cities thronéd far apart, like queens, 

The realms majestical, the shadowy domes 
Slept in thy younger beams! in every leaf 

We hold their dust, a king in every trunk. 

We, too, are very old: the wind that wails 

In our broad branches, from swart Ethiop come 
But now, wailed in our branches long ago, 
Then came from darkened Calvary: The hills 
Leaned ghastly at the tale that wan wind told; 
The streams crept shuddering through the dark ; 
The torrent of the North from morn till eve 

On his steep ledge hung pausing ; and o’er all 
Such silence fell, we heard the conscious rills 
Drip slowly in the caves of central earth. 


‘OQ, patient moon! go not behind a cloud, 
But hear our words. We know that thou didst see 
The whole that we would utter—thou that wert 
A worship unto realms beyond the flood— 
But we are very lonesome on these mounds, 
And speech doth make the burden of sad thought 
Endurable; while these the people new 
That take our land, may haply learn from us 
What wonder went before them; for no word 
E’er came from thee, so beautiful, so lone, 
Throned on thy rolling cloud, superbly calm 
And silent as a god. 

Here empires rose and died : 
Their very dust, beyond the Atlantic borne 
In the pale navies of the chartered wind, 
Stains the white Alp. Here the proud city ranged 
Spire after spire, like star ranged after star 
Along the dim empyrean, till the air 
Went mad with splendor, and the people cried 
‘Our walls have married Time !’ Gone are the marts, 
The insolent citadels, the fearful gates, 
The glorious domes that swelled within like skies— 
Gone are their very names. The royal ghost 
Cannot discern his old imperial haunts, 





But goes about perplexéd like a mist 


Between some ruin and the awful stars. 
Nations are laid beneath our feet. The bard 
Who stood in Poesy’s large light, as stood 

The apocalyptic angel in the sun, 

And rained melodious splendor on the world ; 
The prophet pale, who shuddered in his gloom 

As the white cataract shudders in its mist ; 
The hero shattering an old kingdom down 

With one clear trumpet’s will; the boy; the sage; 
Subject and lord ; the beautiful; the good— 
Gone, gone to nothingness! The years glide on— 
The pitiless years—and all alike shall fail, 
State after state, reared by the solemn seas, 
Or where the Hudson goes unchallenged past 
The ancient warder of the Palisades, 

Or where gigantic o’er the enormous cloud 
Beam the blue Alleghanies: all shall fail : 

The centuries chant their dirges on the steeps ; 

The palls are ready in the peopled vales ; 

And nations fill one common sepulchre. 

Nor goes the earth on her dark way alone: 
Zach star in yonder vault doth hold the dead 
In its funereal deeps; Arcturus broods 

Over mausoleums that had grown old 

Before this earth was made ; the universe 
Itself is but one mighty cemetery 

Rolling around a solemn central sun. 


‘¢O, patient moon! go not behind a cloud, 
But listen to our words. We, too, must die; 
And thou! the vassal stars shall fail to hear 
Thy queenly voice over the azure flelds 
Calling at sunset: they shall fade: the earth 
Shall look, and, missing their familiar eyes, 
Go mournfully crouching to the general death. 
Then come the glories, then the nobler times, 
For which the orbs travailed in sorrow; then 
The mystery shall be clear, the burden gone, 
And surely men shall know why nations came 
Transfigured for the pangs ; why not a spot 
On this wide world but hath a tale of wo— 
Why all this wondrous Universe is Death’s. 


‘‘ Go, moon, and tell the stars, and tell the suns, 
Impatient of that grief, the strength of him 
Who doth consent to death; and tell the orbs 
That meet thy mournful eyes, one after one, 
Through al! the lapses of the lonesome night, 
The pathos of repose, the might of Death.’ 


The voice is hushed; the great old wood is still ; 
The moon, like one in meditation, walks 

Behind a cloud. We, too, have theme for thought, 
While as a sun God takes the West of Time 

And smites the pyramid of Eternity : 

The shadow lengthens over mighty realms 

Doomed to the dark mausoleum or mound. 
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THE QUORNDON HOUNDS; 


OR A VIRGINIAN’S DEBUT AT MELTON MOWBRAY. 





BY HENRY WILLIAM HERBERT, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ FRANK FORESTER’S FIELD SPORTS,’’ ‘‘ FISH AND FISHING,’ ETC. 





(Concluded from page 270.) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE FIRST FOX. 


Hap every thing been prepared to order, with a 
view of gratifying to the utmost the wishes of the 
keen assembled fox-hunters, it could not have been 
improved on the Monday morning succeeding Fair- 
fax’s arrival at Melton Mowbray. 


There had been rain enough during the past days to 


render the country most suitable for holding scent, 
and yet not enough to make it inconveniently heavy 
for horses of sufficient stamina, It was precisely 
such a dawn as is described in the famous old hunt- 
ing song, for ‘“‘a southerly wind and a cloudy sky”’ 
did, indeed, ‘‘ proclaim it a hunting morning;’’ nor 
was there a single dew-drop gemming the thorn- 
bushes, or any of that low-creeping mist on the low 
grounds, or rising net-work on the grass, which 
augur badly for the lying of the scent, inasmuch as 
while the process of exhalation is going on, it would 
appear that the delicate particles which hold the 
effluvium of the beast of chase in suspense, are ex- 
haled likewise together with the watery globules 
among which it was deposited. 

At an early hour—early for them, be it understood, 
for it is not now the mode of Melton to get up as our 
forefathers did, hours before the sun, and painfully 
hunt up the cold trail of the fox to his lair—when 
Matuschevitz and his friend were aroused by the 
valet with shaving-water and the needfuls of the 
toilet, the word went that the sun had shone brightly 
an hour or two before—that is to say, an hour or 
two after his late December rising—but that the 
sky was now all overclouded, and the south- 
westerly wind as soft as if it were young May and not 
mid-winter. 

Half past nine found them in the breakfast-parlor, 
similarly rigged in plain scarlet dress-coats, white 
kerseymere waistcoats, white buckskin breeches, 
and top-boots, with blue bird’s-eye handkerchiefs 
about their necks—the true dress, and the only true 
one for the genuine Meltonian; though a few years 
before the time of which I write it was the fashion 
to run down the leathers as snobbish, and to vote 
nothing correct but white cords, and the handsomest 
dress, be it observed, in the wide world for a well- 
made man, whether sportsman or no. 

There was no necessity under the sun for hurrying, 
since more Meltonico the hounds do not meet until 
eleven, nor are thrown into covert until half-after, 
or by ’r lady! nearer twelve. 





“Very well—very well, faith !’’ said the count, 
laughing, as the Virginian made his enfree perfectly 
self-possessed and quiet. ‘ You look as if you had 
been born in pink and leathers, as I believe Osbal- 
diston was, and Sir Tatton into the bargain, for that 
matter; though I would Jay a hundred to a shilling 
you never had a top-boot on your leg before in your 
life.” 

‘** You may swear to that, count. But these fellows 
get one up with no trouble to himself whatever.” 

“Trust them for that,’’ replied Matuschevitz, 
‘*‘ with Pike and Uphick for his leathers, Dean and 
Davis for his tops, and Stultz, Willis, or Magee for 
the rest of his outfit, one may be pretty sure of not 
putting his foot in it. By the way, whose saddles 
do you use?” 

‘‘ Whipple’s, of course. I used his saddlery long 
enough before I left Virginia, and I should hardly 
cut him here. Give mea cup of black tea while 
you are about it, I don’t go the cafe in a morning— 
some of that prawn curry, Antoine, and a slice of 
that dry toast.’’ 

‘‘ Lay in a good stock, Fairfax, no luncheon to-day, 
recollect ; and as likely as not, a late dinner to boot.’’ 

‘“‘ How far off is the meet—uck—uckle—what the 
devil do you call it? It is as bad as some of our Vir- 
ginian names, which stuck so fearfully in poor 
Tommy Moore’s jaws.” 

‘“Uckleby Gorse. Why yes, it is almost as great 
a jaw-breaker as ‘ Rappahannock,’ ‘Occoquan.’ Oh! 
not more than eight miles off. We can do it in half 
an hour easy. If we get off by eleven, or a quarter 
before, it will be lots of time. What horse do you 
ride first, Fairfax ?”’ 

‘* Thunderbolt, brother or half brother, or what- 
ever he is to Slasher, and the white ‘ Moonbeam’ for 
my second.” 

‘‘No one better mounted in the whole field than 
you will be. Only mind you don't discredit them. 
Give me a wing of that cold partridge, will you; and, 
Antoine, a glass of the white Maraschino. Now, 
pardon my giving you a word or two of advice, mon 
chere, as 1am an old hand here, and you a novice ; 
not that I doubt you can sit and manage a horse as 
well at least, very likely better than I can myself; 
but there are two or three things that it will be just 
as well you are put up to. In the first place, nothing 
is so desirable for aman, who wants to take hisown 
line and go well to the hounds, as to get a good start, 
for then you are out of the crowd ina twinkling, and 
can get away with them handsomely without being 
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either crossed at your fences, or ridden over, if you 
chance to get a fall.” 

‘T see—I see; but the how—show us the how, 
count.” 

“‘ Why, as soon as the fox is hallowed away, get 
resolutely forward at once; let nothing stop you; 
better take two or three big ugly fences in cold blood 
at first, when other people, not liking them, are 
jamming the gateways, and blocking up the bridges, 
than twice as many later in the day.” 

“Well, that is easily done enough. Who is the 
best man to look to? I don’t mean to follow, you 
know, but to look to for the direction. in which the 
fox is heading before the hounds are out of covert.” 

“Oh, there ’s half a dozen! None better than Val. 
Magher, or Harry Goodriche, or Frank Holyoke, or 
Campbell of Saddell—any of these are good as gold ; 
but pin you faith on the sleeve ofno man. Ride hard, 
and ride steady. Lay yourself forty or fifty yards to 
leeward, nearly abreast of the leading hound, but 
perhaps thirty yards or so back of him. Keep your 
eye on him all the time, and as he turns, soturn you; 
and look out if he throws up his head, or turns short 
upon you, hold hard—pull your horse short up on 
the instant.”’ 

‘** Any thing more ?”’ 

*‘Not much. Take your fences as you find them. 
No time for looking out for easy place. Hold your 
horse’s head hard and straight at it, and if it needs 
be, cram him. Take care to cross no man’s line, 
*specially at a fence. If there is a check, jump down 
from your saddle and turn your nag’s nose to the 
wind, if it be but fora minute. It shall be wortha 
mile to you in alongrun. You seeI don’t fear for 
your nerves, but only for your knowledge of this 
English science—for to ride well to fox-hounds is a 
science, and a hard one, too, I assure you.” 

“I thank you for your good opinion, and I do not 
think you need fear me on that score ; if I were in- 
clined to be nervous, it would be rather at the idea 
of doing a gawkery, or, as your friends here would 
call it, something snobbish, than of getting a fall at 
a rasper.’’ 

**Or of coming to grief, colonel.”’ 

** Coming to grief—ah ! there you are too much for 
me, count. Coming to grief—and what may that be, 
I prithee ?” 

“Why, you will understand, my good friend, that 
in modern fox-huntirlg, we ride no longer, as they 
did in King George the Third’s day, when the man 
who came in first at the death, it mattered not how, 
perhaps by riding all the lanes, cutting of corners, 
and shirking fences, by knowledge of the country, 
was the best man, and won the honors of the day. 
Nous avons changé tout geld, now-a-days, and the 
best man is he who lives longest, nearest to the 
hounds, riding his own line manfully and straight, 
no matter for his place at the end, though, of course, 
he who is best from first to last, is the best of all. 
When you fall into the second flight, when you get 
so thrown out, either by such a false turn, or such 2 
fall as prevents your being in the same field with the 
hounds, or if your horse stands still, or dies, you are 





said to come to grief. But some one must come to 
grief, remember, always; and if it do not happen till 
at the but-end of a severe burst, or if it be by an un- 
avoidable mishap, there is no shame in it—it may be 
in case of a very bold though unsuccessful leap, the 
reverse.”’ 

‘IT see. I shall try not to come to grief, then, in 
the first field, or at the very first fence. That, I sup- 
pose, will save a xovuws homo from ridicule.” 

‘A novus is never ridiculed here, if he rides 
boldly, and makes a good offer at his own line. 
Every one here knows that riding wel/ to fox- hounds 
requires a great many combinations—a very bold 
heart, a very light hand, a very firm seat, and these 
three are nothing, unless combined with a very quick 
eye, a very cool head, and a very clear judgment. 
So that for every stranger who goes tolerably, ten 
go wretchedly at the first start ; and if one give him- 
self no airs, commit no absurdities, but be simple, 
frank, and manly, he will get on at Melton past a 
doubt, and make both acquaintances and friends, 
even though he came unintroduced and a stranger.’’ 

‘| note your advice, and will take it. But I see 
our hacks are before the windows, and here comes 
James with our hats and overhauls. Hand me that 
taper, and I will light a cigar; then, unless you have 
still another last word, let us be off. I wantto be 
at work, and [ am dying for a look at the lady-pack.”’ 

‘‘T have a last word—but one. Here it is; re- 
member, the worst thing you can do is to refuse a 
necessary fence, because that looks like funking. 
The next worst is to take an unnecessary one, be- 
cause that looks like display, which is snobbish, and 
takes the powder out of your prad, which is, or may 
be, ruinous. And now to horse and away! and see, 
there go Beaufort and Forester, and here come the 
McDonalds, and half Melton at their back—away ! 
deuce take the hindmost.’’ 

The hacks were, indeed, waiting—and two cleverer 
or better need not to be bestridden by mortal man ; 
Fairfax’s was a switch-tailed iron-gray, quite 
thoroughbred; and, though a little pertaining to 
that type of beast which is familiarly known as a 
weed, being somewhat ewe-necked, and a little 
tucked-up in the flank, it yet had so very many good 
points in the long, sloping shoulder, the deep and 
roomy chest, and the breadth of its loins, beside 
having four as good legs under it a8 often falls to a 
covert-hack, afier its second season, that none but a 
very superficial observer would have apprehended 
its sufficiency to carry even a heavier weight than 
that of Fairfax for a short distance. 

Matuschevitz did not on this occasion bring his 
Cossack, Moscow, into play, but backed a powerful 
chestnut, trotting cob, for which style of montwre, 
a good deal to the wonderment of the Meltonians, he 
had no inconsiderable penchant. 

Meanwhile their cigars were lighted, their beavers 
donned and secured by a black ribbon to the collars 
of their pinks, their buckskin gloves had been as- 
sumed, and the hunting-whips, or, to speak more 
correctly, the stocks of the hunting-whips, minzs the 
thongs, thrust under the left arm as they mounted ; 
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and just as a clattering cavalcade, all in scarlet 
jackets, with cloth spatterdashes over their boots and 
white leathers, came tearing down the street at a 
hard gallop, smoking like as many animated steam- 
engines, they, too, wheeled from their door to the 
left, and then to the right, and greeted by a merry 
shout of gratulation, rode onward merrily, surrounded 
by that gay and goodly companye, on the high road 
toward Lincoln. 

Afier they had ridden perhaps a couple of miles, 
the party, consisting of Aleck and Jem McDonald, 
than whom two better fellows never rode, Tom and 
Dick Gascoigne, Horace Pitt and Harry Peyton, be- 
sides our friends, the Virginian and the hunting 
diplomatist, just as they were slackening their pace 
a little, seeing that there was a toll-gate just ahead, 
which, with the hounds not running, it behooves 
every man to pay, there came a harsh cheer from be- 
hind, and as two or three of the company turned in 
their saddles to see who or what was come, the short 
and slender form of Gardner was seen, bending over 
the withers of a neat black filly, which he was 
spurring furiously along in mad emulation, seeking, 
although there was not the slightest hurry, to over- 
take those ahead of him, till she was covered from 
counter to tail with white lather. 

** Just like Gardner,’’ said Cecil Forester, ‘‘ cursing 
her with all his breath at every dig of his spurs, I’d 
almost take my oath. What a d—d shame!’’ 

‘‘T almost wish she’d break his neck,”’ said an- 
other. ‘‘I’m sure he richly deserves it.” 

As the last charitable wish was uttered, the party 
had all pulled up in front of the gate, about opening 
which, from some not very apparent reason, there 
was some little delay, when a second shout from 
Gardner made them first turn round for the second 
time, and then open their ranks in haste, moving to the 
right and left in order to make way for the madman. 

** Out of the way ! out of the way!” he shrieked ; 
**d—n you all, are you afraid of a Jittle gate like that, 
or do you funk the pike-man. Out of the way, and 
let me show you how to do it!” 

They scattered at the cry, for knowing the reck- 
less character of the rough-rider, they were well 
assured that the next minute he ’d be in the thick of 
them; and on he came at full speed, over the hard 
Macadamized_ road, intending evidently to take the 
stiff five-barred gate in his strike. 

“Don’t, Gardner, don’t—what folly !’’ cried Lord 
McDonald, holding up his hand to wave him back. 
‘‘ He’s opening the gate now.”’ 

But the warning was all in vain to one who never 
in his life gave any heed to warning. On he came 
at full tilt, gave the black mare the spur, and lifted 
her at the leap with a sort of cheer. Bravely she 
rose, and although half-blown, and put full too fast at 
it, would certainly have cleared the gate ; but in the 
very point of time when she rose at it, the turnpike- 
keeper unconscious of what was passing, having re- 
ceived from Matuschevitz payment for the whole 
party, flung the gate open, so that it swung out 
directly in front of the filly as she took it. No horse 
that ever was foaled of a mare could now have got 





over it in safety; and after a fruitless writhing scram- 
ble to clear herself of the obstacle, she went down on 
her knees and nose on the hard, stony road, on the 
farther side, breaking the former fearfully, and throw- 
ing her rider on his head with such violence that his 
hat was flattened like a crushed egg-shell, and that 
he, after stretching out his arms with a deep groan, 
lay stunned and senseless. In an instant the whole 
party were dismounted and around the sufferer ; and 
Tom Gascoigne, whose words had so strangely co- 
incided with the occurrence, and were so widely at 
variance from his warm feelings and kind heart, was 
prodigal of his care and assistance. 

‘Poor fellow! poor fellow!” said he, “I am 
afraid he is gone, indeed, and forever! bring water, 
some of you, for God’s sake.”’ 

A bucket was speedily appropriated, and on the 
application of a very sufficient dose of cold water, 
the patient soon opened his eyes, stretched himself, 
and a moment aflerward stood erect as if nothing 
had happened, giving the earliest symptem of a re- 
turn to his senses, not by thanks to the friends around 
him, but by a deep and beastly oath at the unfor- 
tunate beast which had given him the fall, and 
which, though innocent, was by far worse hurt than 
her merciless and reckless master. 

So soon as it was ascertained that the fellow—for 
if he were a peer, he was no less a fellow, and alow 
one—had sustained no serious hurt, not one of the 
party felt the slightest sympathy for him, or desire to 
assist him further, but mounting as quickly as they 
could, rode off at a hard gallop toward Uckleby, 
leaving him planté /é beside his lame hack, won- 
dering how the deuce he should get to covert, and 
swearing furiously at the idea of being late for the 
meet, until when his patience and his hopes had both 
well nigh expired, a pheeton came up from Melton- 
wards, containing two or three of his acquaintances, 
who gave him a seat, leaving his poor hack to such 
accommodation as the cow-stable of the turnpike 
could afford, until the man who had charge of his 
hunter should return for her. 

Meantime Fairfax and the rest had pricked gayly 
but steadily onward, until at the distance of about 
a mile, to the left of the road, they got the first sight 
of Uckleby Gorse, along, irregular, straggling furze- 
covert, stretching along the northern brow of a 
gentle acclivity, with a few tall old trees scattered 
here and there above the low tmdergrowth, but no- 
thing that one could call a wood. 

Even at this distance the scene was gay and 
animated in the extreme, and such as no other land 
but England ever has exhibited, or probably ever 
will exhibit. In alarge grass-field, divided by two 
or three enclosures from the covert, and containing 
at least fifty acres of pasture, the many-colored and 
glossy pack were slowly parading to and fro, to the 
number of full five-and-twenty couple, not varying 
an inch in stature between the highest and the lowest, 
and so well matched in speed and strength that they 
could run together on a breast-high scent through the 
longest run, in as close array as ever flew a plump 
of wild fowl. These were attended by no less than 
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four men, a huntsman and three whips, easily dis- 
tinguished from the field by their scarlet frocks and 
round caps, in addition to the master, no less a per- 
sonage than the far-famed Squire Osbaldiston, who 
hunted them in person, and now sat a litile way 
aloof, clad like his men, and mounted on nothing 
less than the far-famed and almost immortal Clasher, 
who probably, in his day, was the best hunter par 
excellence of all that went to hounds in England. 

He was surrounded by a group of veterans, easily 
recognized, even at a distance, by some peculiarities 
of size, form, or dress, and who turned out to be 
Lord Alvanley, conspicuous then for his jack-boots 
a la Horse-guards, at that time worn by him alone 
in England; Valentine Magher, the king of the heavy 
weights ; Campbell of Saddell, the best son*of the 
Gael, Kintore not excepted, that ever crammed a 
thoroughbred at an impracticable fence; Sir Harry 
Goodriche and Sir Richard Musgrave, crack riders, 
and good sportsmen both, arcades anbo, both true 
Yorkshire tykes; Jem Baird, longer of limb than 
Longshank was of old; George Payne; and Bru- 
denel, characteristically employed in fighting with 
a horse, which seemed to be almost as wicked and 


ill-tempered as himself; and half a dozen others of 


less note in the general sporting world, although 
well known at Melton, and thence to the broad 
waters of the brimming Trent. 

In the foreground of the animated picture at least 
a hundred grooms were leading to and fro as many 
noble hunters in their body-clothes, awaiting the 
arrival of their masters, who as they dropped in one 
by one—and they might be seen on all sides, skurry- 
ing in across the country, like so many shooting- 
stars, all concentrating toward a common nucleus— 
doffed overcoats, and Macintoshes, and mud boots, 
and turning out as spick and span as if for a hunt- 
ball, mounted their horses, glittering as if their skins 
were of shot satin or highly burnished metal, and 
formed little groups, the coffee-house of the hunting- 
field; wherein, as the ladies are wont to insist, more 
scandal is talked, and more characters are ruined, 
than in the most gossiping cotery of antiquated 
spinsters that ever congregated round a village fire 
to stimulate their ascerbities with cogniac and lubri- 


cate their excess with hyson. Be that, however, as@} 


it may, it was a brilliant and soul-stirring spectacle, 
if regarded as a spectacle alone, the rather that in 
addition to all that has been described there were six 
or eight pheetons, pony-curricles, and barouches, 
filled with the fairest of the fair, pre-eminent among 
whom were the magnificent daughters of the ducal 
house of Rutland, each surrounded by a chosen knot 
of adorers, as it would seem, beyond measure, by the 
‘*‘becks and nods and wreathed smiles,” of the de- 
lighted delicate beings who disdained not to be ob- 
servers of the rude sports, and witnesses of the pluck 
and peril of their admirers. 

By this time Matuschevitz and the Virginian had 
betaken themselves to their hunters, after looking 
duly and warily to the length of stirrup-leathers, the 
strength and tightness of girths, and all those nice 
minutiee which may not be neglected save at severest 








risk of a fall; a thing never desirable, and no where 
less so than at Melton, where it is, unless a fortunate 
check intervene seasonably, almost synonymous with 
the loss of a place in the run; and the count being 
well horsed on a fine brown hunter by Lottery, while 
Fairfax bestrode Thunderbolt, the nigh of kin to 
Valentine Magher’s famous Slasher, they had no 
reason to fear their inability, ceteris paribus to go 
in the first flight, and live as long as their neigh- 
bors. 

The first words that the Russian spoke, were, 
* Just in the right time, by Jove! Osbaldiston look- 
ing at his watch. Yes! now he nods to Jack Stevens 
—they ’Il be in covert in five minutes or less. Come 
along, Fairfax !” 

Then, as the other followed him easily, but 
promptly, toward the hounds, he turned in his saddle 
to his friend, and said laughingly, “‘Ah, ha! you’ll 
have to win your laurels before you wear them to- 
day, my gallant colonel, for yonder I see Valentine 
is mounted on the very horse they were talking about 
in our stables yesterday. There he goes—that’s 
Slesher—and neither he nor his master are very easy 
to beat, I can tell you.” 

‘“‘He is very heavy to look at it, whatever he may 
be to go,’’ answered the Virginian, 

“Don’t plume yourself too much on your weight, 
I’d advise you. It is a common saying here that 
the feather weights take more out of their horses 
by rash riding than makes up the difference between 
themselves and the welters. Ah, how do Goodriche ? 
Holyoke, how are you? Fine scenting morning, I 
fancy. Let me name Colonel Fairfax, Sir Harry 
Goodriche, Sir Francis Holyoke.” 

And they all rode on together, chatting about any 
thing rather than the business of the hour. Gardner’s 
absurd riding and heavy fall not being forgotten. 

‘* How like him,” said Holyoke. ‘“ Well, if he 
get here in time, I would not be his horse for some- 
thing; whenever he gets a fall before we find, he 
rides as if he were possessed by the very fiend in- 
carnate.”’ 

“ This way,’ said Goodriche, turning his horse’s 
head abruptly to the right, as they entered the field 
immediately adjoining the gorse-covert, while Osbal- 
diston and the hounds, which were a hundred yards 
or so ahead, diverged a little in the opposite direc- 
tion. “This way. They’ll cast them in at the 
south-west corner, and draw this way.” 

“ All right,” said Matuschevitz, nodding to him. 
“We'll join you in five minutes; but I fancy my 
friend here would like to see them draw—we ’|I go 
along with the hounds, Fairfax.” 

“Very well,’? said Goodriche, laughing, ‘ but 
you ’!] have to make up for it by and bye, I can tell 
you; for he’s sure to go away down wind this 
morning, the more so that the wind and the hill are 
together.”’ 

The hunting plenipotentiary nodded again, and 
rode away after the Squire, while Fairfax observed 
that full nine-tenths of the sportsmen did the same, 
though a few, and those the men who had been 
pointed out to him as the Jest men, first loitered be- 
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hind in groups, and then sauntered slowly along in 
the direction taken by Goodriche and his friends. 

At the extreme southern angle of the gorse-covert, 
which was a long hanger, bounded on the upper 
side by a ditch and plashed hedge, on the further 
side, running along the crest of the hill, and sloped 
gently downward for the breadth of perhaps two 
hundred yards, while it must have been at least a 
thousand in length, Osbaldiston paused, and drawing 
in his bridle, sat for a few moments perfectly quiescent 
in the middle of his hounds, while the field diverged 
a little in all directions, according to their ideas of 
the chances of a start. 

The hounds, all perfectly aware that the decisive 
moment had arrived, stood gazing with full, eager 
eyes, heads erect, and waving sterns, toward the 
desired covert; but so perfectly were they dis- 
ciplined to obey, that not one stirred or attempted to 
move on, nor did a single whimper denote their 
intense eagerness. In a moment, casting his eyes 
right and left to the second and third whips, who 
instantly took their cue, and rode off toward the two 
lower angles of the gorse, Osbaldiston waved his 
hand forward with the shrill cry— 

*¢ Eleu! Eleu in! Eleu in, good lasses !” 

And without one impatient cry, twenty abreast, 
the beauties dashed at the ditch and fence, as if by a 
single impulse and a single motion. It seemed to 
Fairfax that the hedge crashed but once, as their 
lythe, sleek, many-spotted bodies were seen for one 
instant writhing upon the top as they struggled over 
it, and were then lost among the dark green prickly 
foliage, if foliage it can be called, of the dense furze. 
Without another word, the Squire gave the rein to 
Clasher, and pressing his knees gently to his side, 
but giving him no spur, the good horse made three 
easy strides in advance, cleared the bank and plashed 
hedge, as if it had been nothing, and landed over the 
steep drop beyond, as steadily as a troop-horse per- 
forms some ordinary evolution. Jack Stevens and 
the other whip followed, and with now and then a 
word of encouragement, and now and then a gentle 
rate, they proceeded to draw, for the first fox, the 
far-famed gorse of Uckleby. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the field had moved on- 
ward, taken the fence to the south of the gorse, and 
were riding slowly down hill along its western 
border ; but so soon as the hounds were in covert, 
Fairfax and the Russian trotted gently forward, and 
soon joined the group of veterans, who waited coolly 
and collectedly at the northern corner, above the 
fence on the ridge, assured by the sportsman’s in- 
stinct that if the gorse held a fox—and when did 
Uckleby not hold one—he would go away some- 
where near the north-eastern corner, at which stood, 
or rather sat, one of the whips, still as a carved 
statue on his horse, which was equally motionless, 
and which gave no token, save in the erected ears 
and the occasional quivering of the whole frame, 
how deeply it felt the excitement. 

Before them stretched away a long, long slope, so 
gentle that it seemed almost a plain, divided by huge 
bull-finches, and occasional barriers of heavy timber, 
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into pastures of fifty and sixty acres in extent, without 
an acre of plough-land or fallow in sight, till, at about 
five miles distance, the occasional gleam of blue 
water, and the long line of pollard willows told the 
presence of a large brook, while several smaller 
streams were indicated midway by fringes of alder, 
and an ozier bed or two. Beyond the brvok there 
was another long gentle acclivity, headed far, far 
away to the southward by the majestic woods and 
turreted heights of Belvoir; and surging up, nearly 
north-east of the point at which they stood, into a 
gentle knoll, crested by a small patch of high wood- 
land and a long stunted covert, apparently distant 
from the gorse they were drawing by some nine or 
ten miles. 

“JT &m glad you have come,’’ said Beaufort, who 
had joined the veterans. ‘‘ This, Colone] Fairfax, 
is the finest bit of country in all Leicestershire—that 
is the Whissendine which you see glittering in the 
bottom, and he is bank full after these rains ; that 
covert on the hill is Billesdon Coplow, and if we 
have any luck, with the wind as it is, that will be 
his point to-day.”’ 

** Hist! Beaufort!” 

‘¢ A challenge, by all that ’s holy !” 

The faint whimper of a hound came up the wind, 
a sharp, shrill, treble challenge, and then Osbal- 
diston’s scream—“ Have at him—Ha-ark to Charity! 
Have at him !” 

“Charity, hey?” said Magher. “ All’s right, 
then, for a thousand.”’ 

An instant of breathless silence, again Charity’s 
shrill voice, and then another, and another, and 
another— 

‘“ Ha-ark! Ha-ark—to vengeance! Hark to Blue- 
bell !” 

Now, now it is one crash of terrible, discordant, 
furious music—and now one more scream of the 
Squire, ‘‘ Hark together !”’ 

‘‘ A sure find—and they are coming to us,’’ said 
Goodriche. 

Magher gathered up his reins, and moving a little 
to the left, sat ready facing the fence. Holyoke 
pulled off his gloves, and Alvanley pulled up his 


boots. 
; The whipper-in at the corner below them, pulled 


off his cap and lifted it high in air. ‘‘ He has broke 
by them!” cried Dick Musgrave. ‘‘Not a word, 
boys, or we ’ll have him back.”’ 

** Tallyho! whoop! Tallyho !”’ burst from the lips 
of the whipper-in; and the next moment pug was 
seen going straight away across the grass-field in a 
right line for the Coplow, having broken about a 
hundred yards to the south of the corner, where the 
whipper-in was waiting, and perhaps three hundred 
from the group, Who were watching at the upper 
angle, in a right line above him. 

Osbaldiston’s yell, ‘‘Gone-away ! whoop—go-one- 
a-wa-ay !”’ might have been heard a league, three 
quick toots of the horn followed, and the gorse was 
alive with the rush and rivalry of the fierce lady- 
pack, and rang merrily but wildly to their furious 
chiding. 
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“Plenty of time, gentlemen,’’ said the whip, 
raising his hand with a gentle caution, as one or two 
of the youngsters leaped the hedge impetuous. 

“Hold hard! hold hard! for Heaven’s sake!” 
shouted Musgrave. ‘‘ You can’t catch him with 
your mouths. Hold hard!” 

‘Heaven knows there’s time enough for all !” 
cried Magher. 

‘‘ And what’s more, a fair field and no favor,” 
said Valentine Magher, as cool as a cucumber. 

As they stood on the crest of the ridge, the same 
fence which the men had taken as they threw off, 
lay before them, a deep ditch of perhaps twelve feet, 
with a high bank and a plashed hedge on the other 
side, and a nasty drop over it; then came a narrow 
strip of upland pasture with a second hedge, a tre- 
mendous ox-fence of old thorn, with a double ditch 
and a rail on each side of it, being a continuation of 
the lower boundary of the gorse. In this, however, 
there was a gate close to the angle of the gorse, 
which the whipper-in was holding open. Above the 
upper fence about thirty horsemen were collected, 
Fairfax being the farthest from the crest on the ex- 
treme right; Cecil Forester and Aleck McDonald 
had jumped the first fence, but, ashamed of their im- 
petuosity, stood rebuked and motionless. 

Another crash, nearer, and now close at hand, of 
shrill dog-music, and then, twelve abreast, the lead- 
ing hounds topped the hedge of the gorse, the tail 
hounds came tumbling each over each across it, and 
away, on a breast-high scent, over the open. 

** Now go it!’’ shouted Magher; and at the word, 
almost in a line, thirty horses shot over the drop- 
leap. Fairfax had cleared it cleverly; a score at 
least of the others were rushing blindly toward the 
gate; ten or a dozen only of the old ones had taken 
their own line; Fairfax remembered. Holding the 
brave horse hard by the head, and gripping him, 
monkey-like, from crotch to ankle-joint, he rushed 
him at the great leap, giving him the spur sharply as 
he rose to it. 

For an instant the sensation was that of being en- 
throned on the back of a soaring bird, so easy was 
the long swinging stride; then came the crash of 
ihe topmost branches of the tall bullfinch, as he was 
borne violently through them; and then, firm as a 

rock, the good steed alighted well in the next field, 
with an unshaken rider on his back, and went away 
Without stop or stagger at a long slashing gallop. 

So Percy Fairfax saw the finding of his First Fox. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A SHARP BURST AND A HARD RUN. 


The first sound that met Fairfax’s ear, as he landed 
well over the fence into the second field, was a wild 
cry, half curse and half cheer; and a loud crash in- 
Stantly succeeded it, as yet another rider plunged 
through the abattis of branches offered by the bull- 
finch, and spurring up savagely alongside half 
cheeked a fine black Smolensko horse, equal to 
double his weight, a few yards ahead of Thunder- 
bolt. It was Lord Gardner, who, by aid of the lift 





he got in his friend’s phaeton, had come up to the 
ground just in time to hear Osbaldiston’s scream, as 
‘* pug’? was viewed away, had sprung to his hunter’s 
back, and, seeing of whom the group at the northern 
end of the gorse covert consisted, had made up his 
mind on the instant what was the thing to be done, 
and by dint of desperate riding had done it, so as 
just to make up for lost way and no more. 

The hounds were going heads up and sterns down, 
never stooping for an instant to the tainted grass, but 
taking the scent as it reeked up on the air hot from 
the traces of the recent quarry, racing as it were in 
eager emulation each against the other, and running 
all so well together, with twelve or fourteen nearly 
abreast in the front rank, that it seemed as if a well- 
spread table-cloth might easily have covered them. 

The Squire and Jack Stevens, who had come full 
tilt through the gorse close at the tail of the leading 
hounds, had leaped into the field almost abreast of 
them, and were now bowling away a few yards 
more or less to the left of the pack, which were 
bearing slightly to the left, while Magher, Beaufort, 
Campbell, Goodriche, Holyoke, and Alvanley, lay 
close at the right hand of the tail hounds, though a 
few yards astern of them. Matuschevitz and Fair- 
fax lay yet further to the right, but the latter was 
almost abreast of the leading hounds, having kept 
his line quite straight, instead of bearing to the 
southward, by which he had gained something in 
headway, though he had increased his distance from 
the pack. At this moment Gardner came up, yet 
farther to the right, standing up in his stirrups, and 
pointing forward with his hunting-whip toward the 
next fence, as if to challenge Fairfax, to whom, 
either from jealousy or the mere natural perversity 
of his temper, he seemed to have taken an instine- 
tive dislike. 

Some fifty or sixty yards to the rear of this the 
first flight, came fifteen or twenty. others, who, 
though many of them capital horsemen and bold 
riders, had lost time and way through indecision, by 
riding for the gateway instead of breasting the ox- 
fence, and it was clear enough that if the scent held 
and the present pace were to be kept up, they would 
have all they could do to maintain their present 
ground, without gaining on their leaders, 

Half a mile to the left, or the southward, the bulk 
of the field, who had chosen the western edge of the 
gorse at the throw off, might be seen to the number 
of two hundred scarlet jackets, with a sprinkling of 
green, indicative of Ned Christian and his burly 
brother yeomen, and a few neat black cut-a-ways, 
well to the front of these latter—for who ever saw a 
fox-hunting parson who did not fly the first soar— 
were seen streaming straight away in a line nearly 
parallel to the course taken by the fox, though some- 
what favored by the southwardly inclination of his 
line, and hoping therefore with good show of reason 
to nick in cleverly at the end of a mile or two. 

In spite of Gardner’s half insulting manner and 
expression, the Virginian was neither himself hur- 
ried, nor hurried his good horse, but keeping a steady 
hand on his snaffle sat firm and galloped, not like a 
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provincial, but like one who knew Melton. The 
field across which they were going was rather wet, 
without being very deep or heavy, and became more 
splashy, with a few tufts of rushes interspersed as it 
neared the headland, where it would seem there 
was a drain on this side the fence, which was a tall, 
newly plashed, stake and bound rasper, full four feet 
in height at top of a moderate bank, the whole 
coupled by a recent binding, that no horse which 
touched it could hope to break and so escape a fall. 

All this Fairfax twigged with half an eye, and ap- 
prehending that it might be boggy, drew a little fur- 
ther to the left, where a sound, recently mended 
cart-track, led direct to a stout gate, a few inches 
lower than the fence, doing the whole so gradually 
and so quietly that his horse never lost his stride, 
nor fell at all to the rear. 

‘* Aha!” said Dick Musgrave, who rode close be- 
hind him, as he saw the manceuvre, “‘ Yankee or no 
Yankee, that chap knows what he is about.”’ 

The next moment they were at the fence, with 
his hands down, his heels dropped, no touch of the 
spur or flourish of the whip, the Virginian popped 
his horse over the difficult gate, as if he had been 
doing it all his life, neither slackening his pace nor 
increasing it the least. Gardner, who had gone a 
little too fast at the plashed hedge, felt the ground 
shiver under him, when he was within three strides 
of taking off—a less daring and sagacious rider 
would have tried to get him in hand too late, 
checked his horse, made him flounder, and as likely 
as not brought him chest on upon the binding. But 
the viscount was too knowing, and probably his im- 
petuous and obstinate mood would not have suffered 
him in any event to pull up. As it was, he did what 
was unquestionably for the best, kept him held hard 
but spurred him right onward through the deep, and 
by a vigorous and well-timed lift carried the Smo- 
lensko clear over the hedge, though his heels tipped 
it, as he landed safely. 

Still he had taken something, if it were but a 
little, out of his horse, and as much Fairfax had 
saved, and two or three of the old hands nodded 
their approbation. 

The whole of the first flight got over safely, but 
two or three crashes in the rear, anda stray horse 
or two coming up riderless, with flowing reins and 
flying stirrups, showed that the field was already 
thinning rapidly. The next field was one of the 
worst in Leicestershire to gallop over cleverly—an 
old piece of grass, Which would have been wet had 
it not been laid down in very deep furrows, almost 
as deep as grips, and steep, high-backed ridges, dot- 
ted and broken up by mole-hiils. Instinct led Fair- 
fax, for certainly he had never seen much less rid- 
den across a field in the least degree like that before, 
to lay his horse a little diagonally across the furrows, 
and he f course did so to the left, bringing him still 
closer to the line of the leading hound, and as he 
raised his eyes he observed that the others had done 
the like, and so felt that he had done well. His 
horse, too, a great advantage, evidently was a made 
hunter, and knew thoroughly what he was about, 





being previously accustomed to such ground, so that 


*he got along very well, skimming over the furrows 


in his stride, and alighting stout and steady on the 
crown of every ridge. His good fortune, of which 
in this instance he was not unaware, for he per- 
ceived himself deficient in the peculiar qualities of 
hand and horsemanship which would have enabled 
him, as he saw at once it would Magher, Goodriche, 
and Saddell, and even Gardner, to compel a raw 
horse so to measure his stroke, lent him courage 
and confidence ; and, finding how strongly and solidly 
his horse strode under him, when not one or two 
but many of the others were laboving heavily, he 
ventured to make play a little, and without putting 
him to his full speed, shook him a length or two 
ahead, and took the next fence foremost of the field 
ata fly. It was a very nasty one, a tall, ragged oak 
paling, leaning toward him from the top of a bank 
two or three feet high, with a broad drain on the 
hither side, and what he neither saw nor suspected, 
a little ditch or grip about two feet wide and a foot 
deep, at some two yards distant from the paling on 
the other side. This sort of arrangement, seeming, 
as it does, to be intended precisely for the purpose 
of catching the forefeet of any horse leaping the 
fence in that direction at full swing, is termed a 
squire-trap, and is perhaps more dreaded by the 
fox-hunter than any other modification of ditch, 
rail, and bank that he is in the habit of encoun- 
tering. This place, lying in so famous a piece of 
country as it did, between the two most crack 
coverts in the hunt, was of course well known to 
every one who had hunted Leicestershire even a 
single season, and it was always taken warily and 
with the utmost exercise both of hand and judgment, 
so that in the very point of time when Fairfax 
charged it, quite too quickly for that style of leap, 
the oldsters were screwing themselves well down 
into their pigskins, and the youngsters were, to say 
the truth, some of them shaking in their. stirrups. 
All presaged, as they saw him shoot ahead, a cer- 
tain fall to the bold stranger; Gardner grinned a 
malicious smile of triumph, and Matuschevitz, who 
was almost as anxious for his protege’s success as 
for his own place in the run, would have shouted a 
warning, but that he feared to disturb him rather 
than put him on his guard. 

But friend and foe were both destined to be dis- 
appointed, for the brave horse Thunderbolt, whether 
it was that he knew what was to be done better 
than his rider, or what is more probable, that he 
baulked for the tenth part of a second at the unex- 
pected sight of bright water, checked himself in- 
stinctively at the drain’s brink, and took the up- 
standing pales by what is called a buck leap, having 
cleared them, and doing so only by bringing his 
hind legs quite close under him up almost to his 
belly, and then by a sudden twist alighting on them. 
That is a very common trick of leaning with Irish 
hunters accustomed to perpendicular stone walls 
with no ditches, but is unusual with English horses, 
and not in them considered an advantage, since in 
most of the midland and many of the northern coun- 
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ties the hedges are backed by broad drains or brooks, 
into which a buck leap is sure to precipitate both 
horse and rider neck and crop. It is, moreover, a 
very hard leap to sit, and shakes an unprdffticed 
rider more than any other, At this crisis, however, 
it stood our friend in good stead, for used to timber 
jumping most of any he sat it firmly, and the good 
horse seeing the trap at a glance, barely tipped the 
bank with his heels, stretched over the second grip 
without an effort, and was galloping the next instant 
at his ease across the best and soundest piece of 
greensward they had yet traversed. 

Meanwhile the man-trap had done its work as 
usual, for no precautions of management or lifting 
can be certain to avail even with the best riders, 
especially where, as in this instance, the first leap is 
of great magnitude. Fairfax would have givey 
much to look round and see how his followers fared, 
for he was now well nigh three lengths ahead, but 
he knew it would not be courteous, so he galloped 
right forward, if anything pulling upon his horse a 
little on the sound land, with his eye riveted on 
Charity, the leading hound of the pack up to this 
moment. 

Osbaldiston on the unrivaled Clasher, whom he 
swung at it hard held, with a dig of the persuaders, 
a cut of his whip across the haunches and a scream, 
cleared the whole at a stride, drain, palings, bank 
and man-trap, covering nine-and-twenty feet in 
length from toe to heel prints. Magher purposely 
achieved what Fairfax had by luck accomplished, 
Jack Stevens followed suit, so Holyoke and Matu- 
schevitz, but Goodriche, whose weight had told 
severely on his horse in the bad ground, and Gard- 
ner, who was watching the Virginian instead of 
minding his own business, literally put their feet in 
it—into the ditch of course, and rolled over and over 
it. The former with his welter weight getting such 
a push as stuuned both his horse and himself for a 
moment or two, the latter with genuine and charac- 
teristic pluck holding on to his reins like grim death, 
and being again in his saddle and under way within 
a minute after his downfall. The others fared as 
they might, some baulked it altogether, some got 
over safely, some were nabbed in the squire trap, 
one unfortunate chested the palings with a blown 
horse, and went backward into the train, and thence 
home, with a lamed horse, a wet jacket, and a 
sprained ankle; but, save with the first flight, we 
have nothing to say. 

Up to this moment the line of the run had lain con- 
siderably to the left, or south-westward, of the point 
whence the fox had broken, and the leading hounds 
were looking up a full mile to the south-west of 
Billesdon Coplow, the point for which every one had 
Supposed he must be making, so that every thing up 
to this time had favored the party who, taking the 
western instead of the eastern end of Uckleby Gorse, 
would so have been to a certainty thrown out had 
the hounds gone straight away due south from the 
gorse, had they kept on six fields further as they 
were going they would have crossed the line of these 
skirters, and so placed them on an equality with the 





eight or ten men who had ridden from the beginning 
side by side with the pack. They had not, however, 
gone above half ‘way across the good sound pasture- 
field in which they were now running before the 
leading bitch threw up her head for a second, cast 
herself beautifully to the right, and without checking 
carried the scent right off on an opposite tangent to 
the eastward, right across the head of the Virginian’s 
horse. He pulled up on the instant, and though it 
was but an instant, no one but he who has ridden 
long to fox-hounds knows how vast is the relief 
given to a horse, which has been going twenty 
minutes at three quarters speed, by a dead stop even 
for five seconds. 

Away they went, as hard as they could lay legs 
to the ground, now in a direct line for the Coplow, 
running now so fast that they literally were unable to 
give tongue; and that only a solitary yelp or wimper 
from time to time showed that they would have 
spoken to the trail if they had had the breath to do so. 

This turn, of course, favored Fairfax, who had 
been riding from the start to the right of the pack, 
and who was now, of course, riding the inner circle, 
while all the old Meltonians, who had been pre- 
viously a horse’s length or two behind him, were 
now thrown a length or two farther behind, and 
left with the option of riding the outer circumference, 
or checking their horse’s stride and crossing behind 
the Virginian, so as to get the inside of him. This 
was a point of judgment, and one did one thing, one 
another; but there was one person to whom that 
sudden turn was victory, or the chance of it—that 
person was Gardner, the last of the whole squad 
since his fall, and far the outermost to the right, now 
made the innermost, and enabled, by laying up direct 
for the leading hound, to ride the chord of an are, 
and to bring himself once more fairly abreast of our 
hero. He had still, however, this disadvantage, that 
whereas his rival having been from the first well up 
to the hounds, had been able to take the profit of 
every variation of pace—for it must not be supposed 
that hounds, even when running at their best pace 
across a country, always go at their very fastest, for 
scent will difler with soils, and so speed likewise— 
he had been able to pull upon his horse once or twice, 
and once to give him a fair stand still with his nose 
to the wind for a few seconds, while Gardner being 
all the time a little, though but a very little, way 
behind, and striving to make up leeway, had never 
an opportunity of easing or sparing his fine black 
hunter for a single yard. On the other hand he had 
the advantage in weight considerably, in perfect 
knowledge of the ground, and in being a thorough 
practiced and old fox-hunter, though but a young 
man, against a comparative tyro. Away! away 
went the lady pack, as if they had been winged ; 
wo to the fox whose ill fate had set him before them 
on that sporting morning. Of all the skirting squad, 
late so hopeful of cutting it, their fate was sealed 
forever, should the fox hold to his point for the 
Coplow. 

There were but a handful now of the whole field, 
which must at the break have numbered full three 
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hundred scarlet jackets within two fences of the 
hounds. All the rest had come to grief. 

First rode, abreast, on parallel lines, literally neck 
and neck, taking every fence as they found it in their 
stroke, Gardner, the crack young one of the county, 
and Fairfax, already mentally admitted by good 
judges to be a good one. Close behind them, and 
all nearly abreast, not following their leaders, but 
each resolutely riding his own line, came Osbal- 
diston, Alvanley, Musgrave, the Duke of Beaufort, 
Holyoke, and Campbell of Saddell. The weight of 
Val Magher, and his hard pounding had told the tale 
and he was tailing. Goodriche, though riding game, 
had not yet made his loss good, though he was up 
with the McDonalds, the Gascoignes, Oliver, Ciss 
Forester, and Henry Peyton, who were doing all 
that could be done to retrieve the time lost at the 
first gate, and who, though far behind, were still in 
the same field with the hounds. 


On they went, faster, and yet faster—or it seemed - 


that they went faster as the stride of the good horses 
gradually shortened. Fields flitted by unseen, fences 
were topped unnoticed, and by this time the Vir- 
ginian blood of Fairfax, never the coolest in the 
world, was getting up; and as he saw that the vis- 
count was making a dead set at him, like a true 
Virginian, he met him half way—and so by this time 
they had admitted to themselves, what all the field 
who were within eye-shot had seen the last half 
hour, that they were riding no less at one another 
than to the hounds. 

Together they plunged through a crashing bull- 
finch, so stout, that had they been going one iota 
slower, it would have hurled them backward into a 
good grass-field of about twenty acres, rising away 
from them a little, and bounded on the farther side 
by the brimming bankfull Whissendine, the broadest 
jumpable brook in England, now slightly overflowed, 
and running witha furious current. 

‘‘Have at you now,” cried Gardner, forgetful in 
his impetuosity of the laws of conventional courtesy, 
and he pointed with his whip ahead, then rushed the 
Smolensko at it. Atthat very moment Fairfax took 
a pull on Thunderbolt, and dropped two horse’s 
lengths at least astern of Gardner. The viscount 
thought his heart had failed him, and that he would 
blink his pace, and rode yet more fiercely forward. 
It was his temper, not his judgment, that so 
swayed him; for no man of all the field knew better 
that no horse can sweep the Whissendine unless he 
has the puff well in him. 

Till within some ten strides of the red surging river, 
Fairfax held hard, then set him at it straight, that he 
could neither stop nor swerve, and in went the per- 
suaders twice; but he knew too well! to raise his 
whip, and with both hands well down, he charged 
it like a Thunderbolt. 

The black Smolensko, although half blown, cleared 
it nobly, but scarce far enough, for the treacherous 
verge gave way under his hind feet, and he went 
down, though finding foot-hold in the bank, he re- 
covered, after a heavy lurch, and brought his rider 
up, clinging to him like a bull-dog, though clean out 





of the saddle, and upon his withers. Thunderbolt 
had earned his name, for he not only cleared it as 
though it had held no water, but had landed high and 
dry mith good four feet to spare, and gone on steadily 
without a stint or stumble. All the next flight cleared 
it cleverly ; but when the loiterers came up, two or 
three heavy splashes gave note of wet jackets; anc 
the leaders learned afterward that it was not wholly 
without risk and difficulty that three or four horses 
were got out of their cold bath. 

On the bank several second horses were waiting for 
their masters ; and to these all eyes were turned wist- 
fully, for the pace had told more or less on all, and at 
the pace they were going, it was certain that no horse 
could stand it many minutes longer. But it so 
chanced that not one of the party in advance had a 

orse there, not even Gardner, who wanted his the 
most. Goodriche’s was there, and Magher’s, and 
those of one or two gallants who were nowhere. 
But of all the first flight, the boys with the second 
horses had taken the west end of the gorse, where 
they found, and were now a mile to windward, and 
no hope of coming up at all. 

About fifty yards below the spot where they leaped 
the rivulet, a muddy drain falls into it, with an osier 
patch of about two acres in the angle between the 
two; this the pack had already passed, when on a 
sudden they threw up their heads, and were at fault 
badly. On the instant Fairfax was out of his saddle, 
in another Thunderbolt’s nose was well to windward, 
and half a pint of sherry from his master’s flask was 
down his gullet, and his nostrils spunged out, for the 
first time, probably, in his life with a cambric hand- 
kerchief, redolent of extract de jockey-club. 

*‘ The best thing of the season by all odds,” said 
Sir Richard Musgrave, looking at his watch; “ five 
miles and a half as the crow flies in twenty-three 
minutes !”’ 

‘‘T wish you joy, Fairfax,’ cried Beaufort, good- 
naturedly. “If this is really your first day with 
fox-hounds, though I can scarce believe it.”’ 

‘‘ His first day !”’ said Musgrave, laughing. ‘“ He 
has been at it all my life.”’ 

“No. He only takes to it very kindly,” said Ma- 
tuschevitz, laughing; ‘‘as I was sure he would to 
any thing, when I saw him stick a pig that every- 
body else was afraid of, in a chasse auz sangliers 
near Rennes.”’ 

“No, but you don’t mean that it is really your 
first day, Colonel Fairfax,’’ said Dick Musgrave ; 
“‘ for if you do, this is a—a—I don’t know what.” 

“A d—d thing,’ said Gardner, who had just come 
up with his horse limping, and himself dripping ; “a 
d—d thing, ain’t it, to be done this way?” 

‘lt is really my first day in England,’ said Fair- 
fax, quietly. 

‘‘In England !—why where do they hunt foxes 
else? In England, quoth’a!”’ said Holyoke, laughing. 

“In Virginia, a little; though not in such style, 
certainly, nor across such a country,”’ he replied. 

“Virginia! Where the deuce is that?” asked 
Gardner, half recurring to his first idea that he had 
been riding against a Hottentot. 
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‘¢ Somewhere in Southern Africa, I believe, near 
the Cape,” answered Beaufort, gravely. “‘ But what 
the deuce are the hounds about. It is a curious at- 
fault this.’’ 

Osbaldiston had made by this time a short cast 
forward in the line of the Coplow, but not hitting it 
off, was coming back at full trot, with the ladies at 
his heels. 

‘“‘ Overrun it, I fancy,’”’ he squealed, as he passed 
them, ‘‘and laid up in the osier holt. Eleu-in! 
Eleu-in there, good lasses !”’ 

And in an instant the osier holt was crashing as 
the high-strung pack dashed into it, and the next 
moment made ring with a full-mouthed chorus. 

“Have at him there! Hark a-wa-ay!” and a 
‘“ whoop” of a countryman at the other end followed, 
and all who had dismounted sprang back into their 
saddles. 

“Exactly three minutes to a second,’’ said Mus- 
grave, as he put up his watch; ‘but it’s a cursed 
bore his running back to those out-siders.”’ 

But even as he spoke, Jack Stevens’ rate was 
heard from the other end, ‘“‘ Hark back! Hark back, 
I tell you, Charity! Get away, Bedlam Bess! 
Ha-ark back !’’ followed by the sharp reports of his 
heavy whip; and at the next instant, black with 
sweat, tongue out, and brush down, the hunted fox 
dodged out under their very horses’ feet, and skurry- 
ing through them unhurt, went away on his old line 
as good as new. 

“Whoop! gone-away, whoop!” shrieked the 
Squire ; and at that well known yell, ‘‘the ladies” 
came streaming up and away again, breast-high, for 
the Coplow. 

“A fresh fox went away back, sir,’’ said Jack 
Stevens, ‘‘ and the place was so foiled with the ould 
devil, I don’t wonder if Charity did take it. They 

’re setting on him now, sir ;’”’ and he touched his cap. 

“Now for his brush,’’ squealed the Squire; 
“he ’ll searce reach the Coplow.”’ 

And away they went four miles further; and now 
up hill, all with a fair start; all with horses that had 
been well tried, wind and limb, that morning, all 
emulous and abreast. 

It boots not to dwell on fences; for, after all, ex- 
cept as you ride at them, they are all pretty much 
alike. There were no checks any more, nor falls, 
until at the very last fence, when Thunderbolt 
chested a high stake and bound fence, and came 
on his knees and nose, to be cleverly recovered 
by his rider, just as the Squire’s incomparable 
and indescribable scream, ‘‘ Who-whoop! who- 








whoop! who-whoop! was heard from Bellesdon 
Coplow on the hill, within three fields of which 
they killed him, fairly ran into in the open, all the 
way back down wind to the Whissendine, where it 
met the ears of the stragglers, and told them that 
the best fox had died who had run that year before 
the ladies. 

Point to point, from the find to the kill, it was nine 
miles and a quarter as the crow flies ; and there was 
about half a mile to add, so nearly straight was the 
gallant fox’s line, for the one deviation he had made 
in the true line. 

In forty-four minutes it was done, the check in- 
cluded, over difficult ground, and some of the hardest 
fencing in England. The greatest speed ever held 
for an hour, is twelve miles, and that across common- 
land without fences; so that it is no wonder if that 
burst be remembered and quoted as one of the best 
and hardest ever known; and if that fox’s scalp be 
visible to this day, as it is marked with three crosses 
as super-excellent, on the doors of the Quorndon 
kennels. ; 

From that day forth Percy Fairfax was free of 
Melton Mowbray; and it was quite useless that he 
affirmed and asseverated that it was his first day with 
the hounds in England. So he gave up saying so. 

And Gardner swears to this day that it is all non- 
sense about Fairfax being a Virginian, because every 
one knows the Fairfaxes are a Yorkshire family; 
besides, he knows that the people are all black in 
that country ; and as to their fox-hunting at the Cape, 
or in South Africa, he is not quite such a fool as not 
to know that it’s too hot to hunt there; and besides, 
there are no foxes there, only jackals; for didn’t 
poor Power tell him so; and hadn’t he been there 
himself—Power, not Gardner—and so mustn’t he 
know. 

But though Percy Fairfax did sink the first day’s 
fox-hunting, I never heard that he sunk the Virginian. 

I am not sure whether he has returned yet from 
his travels; but if he have, gentle reader, and you 
deign to ask him, I am sure he will tell you that my 
memory has served me well, though it be twenty 
years and over since I saw Uckleby Gorse, or ridden 
with the good company we have kept these last four- 
and-forty minutes. 

And so I’!l wind up with a word to which I have 
seen many a bumper emptied. ‘‘ Long life to Osbal- 
diston and his ladies!’? and you may throw in the 
three cheers more which Percy Fairfax added at 
the club dinner, on the night of his first fox-hunt. 


FANNY’S ERROR. 


Fanny shuts her smiling eyes— 
Then, because she cannot see— 

Thoughtless simpleton! she cries, 
‘*Ah! you can’t see me !”? 


22 


Fanny ’s like the sinner vain, 
Who with spirit shut and dim, 
Thinks because he sees not Heaven, 
Heaven cannot see him! 




















































CLARABELLE. 





BY GEORGE DE WORDE. 





[** In the material world nothing is lost. The elementary atoms in the ever changing circle of nature are con- 
stantly assuming new forms, so that the dust of monarchs may appear again as the scanty herbage, in turn yielding 


nourishment to the beasts of burden.’’] 


SHE was a pure and gladsome child, 
Born when rule the brightest powers, 
At winter’s sullen frown she smiled, 
And caroled ’mid the vernal flowers. 
Unconsciously she moved in life, 
No thought the note of bliss to quell; 
A form of joy ’mid human strife— 
The little maiden, Clarabelie. 


Time passed—the little child was gone ; 
The birds their playmate seek again; 
They wait her song at early dawn, 
But wake their sweetest notes in vain. 
It was a thoughtless flower they sought, 
As chirping in the narrow dell, 
They fled the glance which soul had wrought— 
The deep gray eye of Clarabelle. 


»T is now a joy that dwells in tears, 
As the arch of promise in the storm, 
When fancy bids the buried years 
Again give up that maiden’s form. 
Once more we sit within the glen, 
The silent hours their minutes tell, 
Her hand is warm in mine again— 
The soft, fair hand of Clarabelle. 


Ah ! Summer’s voice was sad and low, 
For Autumn’s wind was in her bower, 
And dew-drops strove in evening’s glow, 
To cool the lip of the dying flower. 
When last beneath yon ancient pine 
I felt a deep and holy spell; 
For a heart had twined itself to mine— 
The trusting heart of Clarabelle. 


Amid the Autumn’s hazy light, 
Gently fading day by day, 

As sinks the evening into night, 
Drooped the maiden’s form away. 

Her smile so sweet yet saddeneth, 
Vainly with decay hath plead, 

Bright as the hope that gladdeneth— 
Him who sitteth with the dead. 


Alas! to see the sun grow pale, 
Long ere his morning hour is gone, 
Weaving his shroud by the glowing dawn, 
With the sky-lark’s song for a funeral wail. 


For as love lay sweetly ending, 
*Mid its first and joyous swell, 

Ere its notes with sadness blending — 
So dieth Clarabelle. 


The fire had left the autumn beams 
Cold o’er the dead flowers lying ; 

But there gathers still the brightest gleams 
Where lingers a blossom dying. 





For the noontide rays were glowing there, 
Around the bed of death, 

Twining their gold with the trembling air, 
That waited her passing breath. 


Her hand was laid upon my cheek, 
While lowlier sank her drooping head ; 

And oh! her voice was broken and weak, 
Praying for me in that hour of dread. 


As clouds detain the parting ray, 

A tear grows bright in her fading eye ; 
For e’en with hope to gild the way, 

*T is hard in youth and love to die. 


And then she spoke of God and grace, 
The comfort of a Saviour’s love; 

And the glow that lit her dying face 
Was kindled in the world above. 


She bowed her head and prayed for me, 
That ere [ sought the world sublime, 
More than her formless memory 
Might linger on the mists of time. 


Her words seemed meaningless to fall, 
As light upon a palsied brow; 

Bat ah! my heart had beard them all, 
The only treasures left it now. 


A chill of dread ran through my frame; 
With trembling hands I raised her head, 

And bid her smile, and called her name— 
But, God of mercy ! I called the dead ! 


She is sleeping now by the ancient pine, 
Within whose arms the cold winds moan, 

While solemn whispers from that shrine, 
Echo to my heart—thou art alone. 


Alone! alone! while winter’s chill 
Holds the earth in its icy spell, 

My senseless heart is dreaming still— 
That spring will bring me Clarabelle. 


But when the winds had husked their roar, 
And gentler voices softly wake, 

Its simple dream of hope was o’er, 
And then my heart was like to break. 


For the fickle earth was wed anew, 
And in the arms of spring caressed, 

Forgot the autumn flowers that grew, 
And bloomed and died upon his breast. 


The flowers she nursed in growing 
Still perfume 

The little streamlet flowing 
‘Round her tomb. 
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Nature in our throes, 
Hath no part, 

Smiling at our woes, 
Mocks the heart. 

Our very notes of sadness, 
Wrought in pain, 

Are echoed oft in gladness 
Back again. 


And now I wandered forth alone— 
Alone amid the fair sunshine ; 

And where the light but darkly shone, 
I sat beneath the ancient pine; 


For when the bright beams glowing dart, 
And chase the shadows from the lea ; 
They gather closer ’round my heart, 
And darken all but memory. 


For what of joy had life on earth 
To recompense for her who died ? 
Wouldst offer to the broken spirit—mirth ? 
To him that waiteth—worldly pride ? 


As sunk the sun, a kindly ray 
Adown his golden presence threw, 

And o’er a blossom seemed to play— 
A tender flowret white and blue. 


Till now I had not marked it there; 

And it spoke reproach so sad and sweet, 
As gently it waved in the evening air, 

And strove, I thought, my glance to meet. 


A pretty flower—I said no more; 
But then my pulse beat wild and high ; 





And tears—I had not wept before— 
Down strangely fell, I knew not why; 


Until a strain that through me rung, 
Deep in my heart soft echoes woke 

Of voices hushed, of songs long sung, 
Clear as from silence erst they broke. 


As music dreamt seeks not the ear, 
Swelled o’er my soul her dying prayer; 
That all her love that lingered here, 
An outward impress still might bear. 


The beam reluctant left the flower, 
In haste to join the sunken sun; 

And my heart had strength in that solemn hour, 
To sigh—thy will, O Lord, bedone ! 


And day by day I loved it more, 
And sat the summer by its side ; 
While flowerets blue and white it bore, 
And withered at the hour she died. 


But when earth moved in winter’s arms, 
And warm beams gild a softer air; 

Earliest born of young spring’s charms— 
The tender blossom waits me there. 


And that flower will bloom upon the Jea 
While rests my foot on this weary sand ; 

But its leaves shall fall, and its parting be, 
When death shall take my offered hand, 

And my darling’s smile shall welcome me, 
To an endless love in the golden land. 
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BY MRS. O. M. P. LORD. 


WE set an Alfred watching cakes, 
And wonder that he burns them! 
Give Dorothy the place, and see 
How skillfully she turns them. 
Now honors be 
To Dorothy— 
In truth she fairly earns them. 


Here, feeble hands a ponderous bow 
Essay to bend forever ; 
And all the while Ulysses’ arm 
Hangs idly o’er the quiver. 
Grant,him the bow, 
Thou Boon shalt know 
His strength, deriding giver! 


Here droops in graceful folds, a garb— 
The mantle dropped of Haydn; 
Up man! nor longer twine accords 
As golden curis, a maiden. 
The spreading oak 
Awaits thy stroke— 
Hence come, with glory laden. 








Ah no! there’s John, with stalwort arm, 
Would set the forest ringing ; 
While swayed by Haydn’s listless hand, 
The axe is idly swinging. 
He notes the while, 
With dreamy smile, 
The strain his soul is singing. 


By solar beam and stellar ray, 
The mystic ether reading, 
We look for gracious augury, 
Some happier scheme acceding. 
And lo! afar, 
One radiant star, 
To proper concave speeding ! 


Escaped from alien sphere at length, 
The august polls abettors ! 
With gold that lingered in his hands, 
The while he toiled in fetters. 
Freed now, he trains 
The wreathéd grains 
About his glowing letters. 








THE DISPUTED MAGDALEN. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST* 





BY MRS. E. L. CUSHING, 





‘‘ Yes, it is Guido’s style ! and there are thousands 
of the uninitiated who would fail to detect in it any 
inferiority to the works of that unrivaled master !”’ 

Such was the exclamation of Pierre Mignard, as, 
casting aside his palette, he remained gazing with 
infinite satisfaction on a Magdalen to which he had 
just given the last touches of his pencil. 

“It is perfect,”’ he continued ; ‘‘ the expression, the 
coloring, the harmony of the whole piece is faultless. 
I have succeeded beyond my hope in imitating the 
style and character of Guido—even his peculiarities 
I have caught ; and if but one connoisseur, in the pre- 
sence of Count de Clairville, will pronounce it the 
veritable work of that artist, my triumph is com- 
plete—for fame and Eulalié are won !”’ 

A glow of joy lit up the fine face of the artist as he 
uttered these words ; and in the excess of his emo- 
tion, he rapidly traversed the space which paintings, 
casts, statuary, and other auxiliaries to his noble art, 
left vacant in his crowded studio. In passing asmall 
stand of porphyry, the elaborately wrought pedestal 
of which declared it an antique of no mean value, 
he paused, and taking up a small and richly-set 
miniature, gazed upon it till tears of intense feeling 
moistened his dark and lustrous eyes. Pressing his 
lips fondly upon it, he said, 

“For thee, sweet Eulalié! to win thee, my peer- 
less one, have I wrought without ceasing at this task, 
not for fame—for what were fame without thee to 
my doting heart? What to me the praise of having 
successfully imitated the greatest master of my art, 
if I see not thy cheek kindle at my well-earned 
triumph! Thy father’s word—‘ When thou canst 
paint like Guido, thou may’st ask and win the hand 
of my daughter’-—though spoken in scorn, writ 
themselves as with a sunbeam on my soul, and have 
been my incentive to perseverance in this work, the 
greatest which I have ever before accomplished, and 
which now I send forth, the silent, yet eloquent 
arbiter of my fate.” 

Hiding the miniature in his breast, he turned again 
toward the Magdalen, arid fixed his pleased regard 
upon it, as in the rich and massive frame to which 
it had that day been transferred, it stood there, a 
fitting ornament for the palace of a prince. A mo- 
ment or two he lingered, then throwing his cloak 
about him, he sallied forth, and witha light and rapid 
step he threaded street afier street—for evening was 
approaching, and he feared to find the office of the 
opulent broker whom he sought, closed before he 
reached it. But he arrived in time to find the man 


* The anecdote which forms the groundwork of this 
tale, is related by several authentic writers, of the French 
artist Mignard, who was remarkable for his admirable 
imitations of the great masters. 





of business at his post; and the heap of gold and of 
unredeemed notes which covered his table, showed 
that the day’s harvest had been an abundant one. 

Paul Roussard was a portly personage, with a 
shrewd yet jovial countenance, and a cordial warmth 
of manner that won him many friends. He was 
called a usurer by the class whose vices and extra- 
vagance compelled them to seek his aid, and to ac- 
cept it also on his own terms—for toward such he 
showed no mercy, deeming it a duty to make their 
excesses prove the means of their chastisement ; but 
he was a firm and true friend to the deserving, and 
a liberal benefactor to the needy and depressed. He 
had always felt and professed for the young artist, 
Pierre Mignard, an interest peculiarly strong ; and as 
he now saw him approach, he greeted him with a 
cordial smile and grasp of the hand, saying as he 
pointed to the gold piled on his table, 

‘“* How fares it with thee, my young knight of the 
easel? Has thy art brought thee such a goodly heap 
of gold as this since the sun rose this morning? Tell 
me that it has, and I will say that thy craft is better 
than mine.’’ And as he spoke he swept the glitter- 
ing coin into a capacious drawer, which he double- 
locked, then rose and drew forward a seat for his 
Visitor. 

‘* Let it bring me fame, and the hand of Eulalié, 
Master Paul, and I care not for the gold,” said the 
artist, fervently. 

“Tush ! the boy’s head is full of romance!” said 
the broker, impatiently. “Fame is a good thing, 
Mignard, I grant; but if it bring not along with it 
something more tangible than an empty breath, pray 
will it feed thee, or furnish one real comfort for thy 
pretty wife, when thou hast won her? Earn fame 
if thou canst—and who shall blame thee? But rest 
not content with that which will not yield thee 
wherewithal to buy bread. Want ever lacks friends ; 
and even genius, if clothed in rags, may lie in the 
ditch for rich fools to trample upon.” 

‘‘ True, too true, good Master Paul! I know well 
that a silken doublet wins more regard than an elo- 
quent lip; yet, as I believe that gold must needs be 
the consequence of a fair and honorable fame, I will 
first strive for that which I covet most, and never 
doubt but the other will speedffy follow. And now 
tell me—hast thou seen the count to-day ?”’ 

“‘ Ay, have I, and fulfilled my task to a nicety; so 
if thou fail not in thine, thou shalt shortly reap love 
and glory to thy heart’s content.” 

“ Thou hast taught him, then, to expect a veritable 
Guido?” 

*‘ Nothing less, I warrant thee, than a chef-d’ceuvre 
of that great master which I told him I daily ex- 
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pected to arrive from Italy. He was in transports 
of joy, begged me to speak no word of it to any other 
person, but to send it as soon as received immediately 
to him; and as to the price of such a gem—that 
matters not ; he would pay me the demand willingly, 
whatever it might be. In good sooth, the poor man 
is picture-mad, and without any knowledge of the 
art, thinks himself competent to decide at first sight 
on the merit and authenticity of the veriest old paint- 
ing that might chance to be disemboweled from 
Herculaneum, Therefore, my boy, if thou hast not 
made a vain boast, but in truth made the smallest 
approach in thy Magdalen to the style and manner 
of thy great prototype, thou wilt not fail to deceive 
this vaunted connoisseur, and carry off both his gold 
and, what thou dost prize more, his fair daughter.’’ 

‘*T deny not that my hopes in this matter outweigh 
my fears, friend Roussard; thatI shrink not from 
submitting the piece to the close inspection of any 
amateur who may be called to sit in judgment upon 
it; nay, that I do not even dread the acumen of 
Lebrun, whose life has been devoted to the study of 
the art, till the peculiarity of every school has be- 
come as familiar to him as the alphabet of his mother 
tongue—for I bestowed on the Magdalen the highest 
finish of my pencil, and caught so successfully the 
great master’s style, that 1 do not believe Guido 
himself would feel dishonored, should it be ascribed 
to him.” 

** Thou art over confident, boy, which is so unlike 
thee, that I tremble for the success of thy experi- 
ment. God grant thou meet not disappointment ; ‘ 
but in truth I see not how thou canst now have so 
greatly surpassed all thy former efforts, and achieved 
so entirely to thine own satisfaction this most difficult 
task.’’ 

‘*Dost thou remember, friend Roussard,’”? asked 
Pierre, smiling, ‘‘the Italian proverb, which says, 
‘Chi ha l’amor nel petto halo sprone at fianchi ?’* 
If thou dost thou mayst know by what magic I have 
accomplished this seemingly impossible task. Such 
I should have deemed it once; but since the day 
when I declared my love for Eulalié, and her proud 
father spurned me with the words, ‘ When thow canst 
paint like Guido, thou mayst ask and obtain the 
hand of my daughter,’ I have resolved to win on 
his own terms the prize I coveted. He never dreamed 
of my essaying such atask, but deemed his taunt 
equivalent to a final rejection. He knew not the 
force of love—the stern resolution of a determined 
will; for from that day the works of Guido have 
been my thought by day, my dream by night. Every 
light and shade of that unrivaled master, the grace, 
expression, coloring, harmony of his paintings, 
have been my ceaseless study, till I seemed to catch 
his very spirit, and my own canvas glowed with a 
near semblance to his perfection. And then I com- 
menced the Magdalen; but asthe work grew into 
breathing beauty beneath my pencil, another passion, 
and you will say a nobler one than that which first 
aroused me to the full exertion of my powers, awoke 
within my breast, and now a burning thirst for fame 
* Who feels love in the breast, feels a spur in the limbs. 





possesses me—and the glory of being called a suc- 
cessful imitator of Guido would almost—yes, I may 
say it, almost recompense me for the loss of 
Eulalié.”’ 

“‘T would fain believe thee, Pierre—for what to 
thee or any one, should love be in comparison with 
that goodly heritage of fame, which, as thou sayst, 
is the precursor of wealth—wealth that will place 
thee above princes; for thou hast the gift of genius, 
which God has not liberally bestowed upon them, 
and which neither their sordid gold can purchase, 
nor their arbitrary power command. And yet thou 
art so desperately enamored, that, notwithstanding 
this sudden breaking forth of a noble ambition, I 
warrant me, wert thou left to choose between the 
praise of men and the love of thy fair mistress, thou 
wouldst be fool enough to prefer the latter.’’ 

“On what ground dost thou build that opinion 
after the avowal which I have just now made to 
thee ?” 

** On very fair ground, I trow—namely, that to win 
thy mistress thou hast achieved what else would, ac- 
cording to thine own acknowledgment, have seemed 
to thee an impossible task.” 

‘‘ Ay, I did say that the hope of winning her was 
my first incentive, and the strongest; but said I not 
also that another, and what thou ecallest a nobler 
passion, soon joined itself to the tender one, and 
urged me on to the completion of my work ?” 

‘* Thou didst so, I confess; and I rejoice to know 
that thou art so stirred—for though I deny not that 
thy sweet Eulalié is afair guerdon enough to struggle 
for, yet methinks that one gifted as thou art, should 
find nobler incentives to exertion than the frail and 
fickle love of a woman, though she were peerless as 
the bride of King Solomon, of whom the royal poet 
sings in such enamored strains.” 

“T agree not with thee, Master Paul; there is 
naught in my eyes more worthy of desire and effort 
than the affection of a pure and virtuous heart. 
What joy to see it consecrate to thee its holiest and 
tenderest emotions ; what bliss to dwell in the para- 
dise of a home lighted by the smile, gladdened by 
the voice of love—to find there a blessed retreat from 
the world’s tempests, a haven of peace where strife, 
and jealousy, and ambition are forbidden to intrude, 
and where the soul, soothed by gentle influences 
into a heavenly calm, rejoices in its earthly life, and 
blesses the immortal hope which whispers it that 
the happiness but commenced here is to endure 
more perfect and more glorious in a fairer world 
forever.” 

‘Thou understandest well thine art, Mignard, or 
thou couldst never sketch thy vivid imaginings with 
such poetic grace,” said Roussard, smiling as he 
gazed on the rapt and glowing face of the young 
artist. ‘‘ For me, the picture is illusory all; I have 
lived long enough to know the realities of life, and to 
learn from them that fancy is a deceitful limner ; her 
colors, like the prismatic rays that fall through 
shivered crystal, are beautiful to gaze upon, but in- 
tangible and evanescent as they are brilliant.’’ 

‘‘Thou mayst have found them so, my friend ; 
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nay, if we may believe rumor, I grieve to think thou 
hast; but I marvel how any disappointment, deep 
though it may have been, should engender in a heart 
kind and dispassionate as thine, such a root of en- 
during bitterness.” 

“Didst thou know all my history, Pierre, thou 
wouldst cease to marvel, or rather thy marvel would 
be greater still, that from a heart so wronged, gay 
and bright thoughts could ever issue more. But it 
matters not now ; some day thou shalt learn my ad- 
ventures—they may profit thee much in thy journey 
through life, and thou wilt then pardon me that I 
distrust woman, and am sometimes cynical toward 
my brother man.”’ 

A cloud for an instant darkened the brow of Rous. 
sard, but directly the joyous light of a kind and 
gladsome nature triumphed over it, irradiating with 
the soul’s sunlight his open and benevolent face. 

‘* Pardon me,’’ he resumed, ‘that I have chafed 
thee and myself with that which concerns not the 
present moment—but let it pass from thy memory ; 


and now tell me if this Guido of thine is ready 


for delivery?” 

‘¢ Tt is, and may be transported hither this night.” 

**Good ! for a Florentine brig now lies at the pier, 
by which I am receiving a consignment of casts, 
bronzes, cameos, et cetera. Your Magdalen, Mig- 
nard, must be packed to correspond with those, 
numbered and labeled in Italian; and, in order com- 
pletely to mystify the count, I shall have it carried 
to his house by the sailors of the brig, who are to 
transport hither all belonging to me from their vessel. 
So now haste thee and take a last look at thy Mag- 
dalen, for I am to sup with De Clairville, and the 
choicest crypt in his cellar will furnish wine for 
the board, if I carry him tidings that the treasure 
will soon be in his possession. But prithee, Mig- 
nard, one word in thy ear before thou departest—I 
would not wound thee, but my friendship forbids me 
to keep silence ;”’ and bending toward the artist, he 
said in a subdued tone, “I fear thou art deceiving 
thyself in hoping to win the fair Eulalié with this 
picture of thine—for it is currently reported that the 
young Marquis De Montenaye is paying suit to thy 
mistress, and that the light of his favoring smiles is 
reflected with dazzling lustre from the diamonds that 
adorn his handsome person.”’ 

Mignard started at the insinuation conveyed in his 
friend’s words, as though stung by a serpent; he had 
heard of the pretensions of the marquis, but knew it 
to be untrue that the lovely Eulalié favored them ; 
still he could not listen to the rumor unmoved—and 
he became pale with suppressed emotion as he ex- 
claimed, 

“Tt is false, Roussard! thou knowest it is false! 
True, I see her not of late—but have I not frequent 
tokens of her faith, penned by her own hand forbid- 
ding me to doubt? I haveno fear of De Montenaye ; 
his wealth is but as dust in her eyes—his title an 
empty sound to her. It is the fire of genius alone 
that can kindle in her pure soul the undying flame 
of an exalted and enduring love.’’ 

As he uttered these words, the agitated artist, 


without waiting for a reply, hurried from the pre- 
sence of his friend, and passed rapidly through the 
streets, pausing not till he reached the door of his 
own dwelling. His impatient knock was quickly an- 
swered by an ancient serving-woman, who preceded 
him to the entrance of his studio, and having lighted 
a lamp from the one which she held in her hand, 
she departed in silence, leaving him alone. 

Closing the door after her, he seized the light which 
stood upon the porphyry stand, and approaching the 
picture of the Magdalen, gazed upon it as earnestly 
as though he now for the first time beheld it. As his 
eye dwelt on the canvas, where with daring hand 
he had sought to imitate the exquisite touches of the 
immortal Guido, it gradually lighted up with intense 
joy and satisfaction, till subdued by his emotions, he 
gave them involuntary utterance, still gazing with 
the rapt look of a devotee upon his picture. 

“Yes! I have been successful, and I shall win 
thee at last!” he exclaimed—‘thee, my heart’s 
flower—light of my soul—star of my dim and soli- 
tary horizon! Ah! how much I deceived myself 
when I believed that one aspiration after fame 
mingled with the passion which consumes me for 
thee—thee alone, sweetest, most beautiful Eulalié.” 

He cast himself upon a seat, and bending his head 
upon his folded arms, fell into a long, delicious re- 
verie. The past came back to him like a dream. 
That balmy summer morning, on which he was 
first summoned to paint a likeness of the young 
Eulalié De Clairville—the moment when he entered 
Pher boudoir, and beheld her, half child, half woman, 
sitting on cushions at her doating father’s feet, 
pleased, yet childishly ashamed to have her lovely 
semblance pictured by a stranger’s hand. And then 
the long, sweet sittings that succeeded, when he was 
left, unmarked, to study those angelic features, and 
note and treasure in his heart of hearts, every change- 
ful charm of that eloquent and girlish face. 

And the soft, low tones of that musical voice—how 
they stole into the secret chambers of his soul, and 
how, as day succeeded day, and still his sweet 
work remained unfinished, for each day he found 
something to undo that so he might prolong the 
witching task—their eyes learned to utter mute 
language, and Eulalié’s flitting blushes told that new 
and delicious emotions were waking in her, heart; 
and then the light words that each had spoken so 
gayly, became hushed and low, falling in half- 
breathed tones from his lips, and trembling in broken 
words from hers, which, mingling with bursting 
sighs, alone broke the eloquent silenze, that as in a 
rapturous trance enchained the young souls now 
learning love’s first enchanting lesson. But soon 
came the flattering avowal, the mute yet eloquent 
confession—and they were happy, too happy! for, 
alas ! they were all unguarded in their joy, and when 
the jealous father read the dear secret which they 
strove not to hide, what a changed destiny was 
theirs! 

How harshly she was chidden! and he—a sentence 
of banishment exiled him forever from her presence 
who had just revealed to him a joy which glorified 
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his life—hopeless, endless banishment, unless the 
inspiration of this new master-passion could work 
within him the power and will to equal one who 
stood alone and unapproachable in his great and 
noble art. It was a cruel mockery to bid him paint 
like Guido, before he might aspire to the hand of her 
he loved—a command equivalent to a positive denial 
of his suit, for only a miracle could enable him to do 
it. So he at first thought—and despair was in his 
heart; yet he yielded not to it, but sat down to the 
study of Guido’s works, till he seemed to catch the 
glow of that great artist’s genius; and then he essayed, 
what only love, all potent love could have emboid- 
ened him to attempt—an humble imitation of the 
style and manner which the most gifted had hitherto 
pronounced inimitable. He trembled at his own 
boldness, yet faltered not in his purpose, still striving 
to imbibe the spirit of his prototype, till through toil, 
and trial, and discouragement unspeakable, he so far 
succeeded as to marvel at his own work. 

Frequent, during this period of doubt and anxiety, 
were his stolen interviews with the gentle Eulalié— 
and the breathings of her tender affection, the firm- 
ness of her unwavering faith in his genius and his 
love, inspjred him with fresh strength and courage 
to press onward in the achievement of the task which 
was to win for him a prize, coveted even above the 
laurel which any approach to Guido’s excellence was 
certain to bestow on him. At length, however, 
those sweet and stolen interviews with his loved 
one were suspected by her father, and in consequence 
she was subjected to a more jealous care and espion- 
age than ever, which enforced their discontinuance ; 
but the lovers still contrived to interchange almost 
daily, notes and messages. 

Yet of late, notwithstanding Mignard’s deep faith 
in Eulalié’s truth and affection, he had felt himself 
disturbed by the knowledge which she herself com- 
municated to him, that the young Marquis De Mon- 
tenaye had made overtures for her hand, and notwith- 
standing her positive rejection of his suit, still 
persevered, encouraged by her father in his addresses. 
Although since this event transpired, her notes had 
lost nothing of their tender tone, nor were her vows 
of constancy less deep and earnest, yet two days (an 
unusual length of time) had now elapsed since the 
receipt of her last missive ; and the slight uneasiness 
occasioned by her silence, rendered him less able on 
this night to hear unmoved the whispered words of 
Paul Roussard. 

In fact they stung him to the soul, although he 
did not, nor would admit the belief that Eulalié 
smiled on another, even though that other wrote his 
noble name in diamonds. But to have it so thought 
and said, even by one individual, seemed to cast a 
shadow over the brightness and purity of the faith of 
her he so fondly loved, and for whom he had as 
deeply tasked his strength as did those chivalrous 
knights of legendary lore, who periled life and limb 
in attempting impossible feats at the command of the 
cruel lady of their love. 

Such was the train of the young artist’s medita- 
tions, mingled, however, with sun-bright hopes that 





whispered of approaching triumph, when they were 
interrupted by the entrance of M. Roussard’s de- 
puties, who arrived to pack in its case, and convey 
away his precious Magdalen. And as the treasure 
on which hung so many cherished hopes—which had 
cost him more sleepless nights and toilsome days, 
more sighs, and headaches, and despairing thoughts, 
than ever Pygmalion lavished on his worshiped 
statue—as this treasure was borne from his studio, 
he breathed a prayer, deep and fervent, for the 
successful issue of that experiment which, as he 
fondly thought, was destined to give the hue of joy 
or wo to his future life. 

How dreary looked his studio, when casting a 
glance around, this object of long and anxious labor 
no longer met his view. For so many months he 
had been accustomed to behold it there, to study it, 
to touch and retouch it, and watch it growing, day 
by day, into fuller beauty, that in its absence he felt 
sad, and solitary, and deserted, although he had 
sent it forth firm in the belief that it would 
crown his hopes with fame, and the hand of his 
Eulalié. 

A summons to supper disturbed his meditations , 
and as he sat down at his simple and solitary board, 
a note, lying on the napkin beside his plate, attracted 
his attention. Eagerly he took it up, cast one joyous 
glance at the delicate seal, with its expressive Italian 
motto, and breaking the scented wax, ran his eye 
over the beautiful characters traced by the hand of 
his faithful and tender Eulalié. She spoke of the 
persecution she was enduring from her father and 
the marquis, and of her fixed determination to resist 
them, but entreated Mignard to hasten the com- 
pletion of his picture, sanguine that he would prove 
successful in his imitation, and that they should be 
reunited, no more to separate. 

This sweet note, full of hope and affection, caused 
the young artist a sleepless night—sleepless through 
the mingled emotions of joy, hope, and anxiety which 
it awoke in his bosom; and when he arose in the 
morning, he hastened to the dwelling of M. Roussard, 
to converse with him on the subject nearest his 
heart. 

He found his kind friend at breakfast ; but wifeless 
and childless though he was, it could not be called a 
solitary meal—for on one side of his chair sata huge 
Maltese cat, on the other a noble greyhound, and at 
his feet, watching for tit-bcts, crouched a long-eared 
sitting spaniel. Over his head hung a mocking-bird, 
singing its thousand notes in concert with two 
canaries, and a nightingale, whose cages were half 
hidden among the vines that trellised an open win- 
dow; and to complete the coterie, a pugnacious 
parrot, the noisiest of his spec es, clamored with all 
his might to drown the other and more harmonious 
sounds with his intolerable jargon. The good broker 
himself, in his velvet slippers and morning-gown of 
flowered brocade, looked the very personification of 
comfort, lolling in his capacious arm-chair, the daily 
Mercuré in one hand, at which he glanced between 
every sip of the delicious coffee, whose fumes filled 
the room with fragrance; while the snow-white 
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rolls, fresh laid eggs, and cold paté that stood before 
him, might have tempted an epicure to eat. 

He greeted Mignard with a cordial grasp of the 
hand, and drawing a chair toward the table, said, as 
he beckoned him to sit, 

“ Thou art here at the very right time, my prince 
of artists; just as I predicted thou wouldst be—for 
it needed no soothsayer’s skill to divine that thou 
wouldst come to share my morning’s meal, and learn 
the result of my last night’s interview with the 
count. But wherefore that lugubrious visage, man ? 
She is constant as the sun, and thy Guido will not 
fail to make her thine, spite of her silly father’s haste 
to wed her'to this young gallant, whose wealth has 
won his heart.” 

Mignard shook his head with a faint smile—for 
why he knew not—none can account for the fluc- 
tuations of a lover’s hopes and fears—but at that 
moment he despaired of the success of his piece, and 
he looked sad and dispirited. 

“ Nay,”’ resumed his friend, “faint heart never 
won fair lady ! so courage, Pierre, and sit thee down ; 
thou seest a bachelor’s fire doth not lack comforts. 
Sit thee down here and taste a cup of this Arabian 
beverage—it will put new life into thee, albeit, I 
Warrant me, thou wouldst deem even this incom- 
parable extract more delicious, were it poured out 
for thee by the white hand of thy dainty little Eulalié. 
Down, Argus, down! how darest thou thrust thy 
long nose upon the table, sir? And thou, greedy 
vagabond,” to the Maltese cat, “ hast filched the best 
morsel of truffled partridge from my plate, and but 
now I cast to thee what might have sufficed a soldier 
for a day’s ration. Take that, with thy innocent 
look and thy thievish paw, and be gone with thee ;”’ 
and he gave the huge grimalkin a rap on his head 
that sent him into a distant corner of the room to 
discuss his stolen morsel. 

At another time Mignard might have been amused 
by this scene, but now he felt only annoyance at the 
interruption of their téte-A-téte ; and mechanically he 
sat down, but with a grave and spiritless ajr, that 
immediately awakened the sympathy of Roussard. 

“In good truth thou art the very image of de- 
spondency,”’ he said ; “‘ but wherefore, now that thy 
task is accomplished, hast thou lost the self-con- 
fidence which upheld thee last night?” 

“ But is it accomplished?” said Pierre; “ and if it 
be even—how am I sure that the count will yield me 
the reward which, doubtless, in mockery he pro- 
mised to my success?”’ 

“ Will he, indeed! whether his word was given 
in mockery or not—dare he refuse to keepit? Listen, 
Mignard ; but first I pray thee break thy fast with 
this sip of coffee, and a new-laid egg—it will brace 
thy nerves to hear that which I have to tell. Hush, 
Barbare !”’ to the parrot ; “by my troth, the creature 
makes as much noise as the seven devils that were 
cast out of thy Magdalen, Pierre. Silence to thee, 
thou chattering minion, or I wil] send thee to quarrel 
with old Ursula for the rest of the day.” 

“Que vous étes aimable!”? screamed the parrot 
with a saucy laugh, and such an insolent jesture of 





his gaudy body, as he stood upon his perch, looking 
down with the utmost sang-froid upon his master, 
that neither Roussard nor his. visitor could refrain 
from laughter. Emboldened by their mirth, the bird 
continued his jests and jeers till his noise became 
unbearable, when old Ursula was summoned to 
execute his sentence of banishment. 

* And now, Pierre,” said the broker, settling him- 
self again at the breakfast table, “‘I will tell thee, 
for thy comfort, that thy Magdalen was conveyed to 
the Count De Clairville last night, and opened in the 
presence of those guests who were invited to sup 
with him ; that, furthermore, it was beheld by all 
with surprise—delight—admiration; and by them 
pronounced without hesitation a veritable Guido !” 

“Pronounced so—and by whom?” inquired the 
artist, starting with nervous haste from his seat. 

‘** By all present; and the general opinion was 
ratified by three experienced connoisseurs, among 
whom was no lessa judge than Lebrun himself, who 
confidently declared it to be not only a true Guido, 
but one of that great master’s happiest efforts, and 
bright with the glow of his unrivaled genius.” 

At these words the young artist clasped his hands 
convulsively together, his eyes kindled with an in- 
tense light, and the flush of a noble joy crimsoned 
his before pale cheek. ‘‘ Thank God !”’ he fervently 
ejaculated ; then bending his head upon his folded 
arms, he yielded for a brief space to the long sup- 
pressed but now overwhelming emotions of his heart. 
It was to him the most exciting, the most agitating 
moment of his life ; to have the product of A¢s pencil 
mistaken by able judges for Guido’s! What a proud 
triumph had he achieved! and in the pride of such 
an issue to his almost hopeless efforts, the image of 
her, the lovely and beloved, of her who had impelled 
him to exertions, for one instant faded from his 
thoughts, lost in the resplendent blaze that seemed to 
light up with glory the long unfolding vista of futurity. 
Yet but for one brief moment did he remain dazzled 
by this vision, and then, more pure, more beautiful 
than ever, rose to his view that “ bright particular 
star’? which his soul loved—his own forever! won 
by the efforts of a noble and untiring genius. 

The kind Roussard sympathized in the emotions 
of his young friend, and expressed his feelings with 
a warmth that sensibly touched the artist. 

“So far thou hast done well,” he said. ‘ Thy 
picture is pronounced a Guido, and occupies, as such 
a treasure of art should do, the most conspicuous 
place in the princely gallery of the Count De Clair- 
ville. Fame and love will doubtless be thy guerdon 
for this piece of thine, and with these, I fearme, thou 
art silly enough to rest content. But, Pierre, wert 
thou not so young and thoughtless, thou weuldst care 
more for the substantial profits of thine art, which 
are not to be despised, and ere this would have spoken 
of the gold which I won for thee from the old con- 
noisseur, in payment for. thy work.” 

“JT care not for it! Why should I, who trust to 
gain that which is a thousand-fold dearer to me than 
would be the garnered wealth of Midas ; so, my tried 
friend, if thou hast aught in keeping for me, let it 
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abide with thee still. I have more than enough for 
my present wants ; and if at any time I have need, 
I will not fail to apply to thee for a loan.” 

‘A loan, forsooth! nay, foolish boy, take that 
which is thine own, and be chary of it, for all thy 
pictures may not prove Guidos; and how art thou 
to furnish silks and velvets for thy dainty Eulalié, if 
thou dost not better hoard thy gains. Thank the 
saints! Iam not forced to barter my gold for such 
gauds, and in the way of my honest calling, I e’en 
take back from those who aforetime have played the 
usurer with my necessities, loose coins enow to 
furnish golden collars for my dogs, and glittering 
cages for my birds, if so I choose to want ‘hem ;”’ 
and speaking thus, he moved toward an ebony 
cabinet, which unlocking, he drew forth a bag of 
gold, and returning to the table, poured out the 
yellow coin before the eyes of the astonished artist. 

“This is all thine,” said Roussard; “two thou- 
sand crowns paid me for thee by the purchaser of 
thy Magdalen—a goodly sum it is, and comes, I am 
bold to say, not an hour too soon for thy wants, how- 
ever much thou mayst affect to despise it.”’ 

“And though my need of it were ten times greater 
than it is—nay, though I were reduced to my last 
florin, yet would T not take that to which I have no 
just claim,” said the young man, pushing from him 
the shining heap, while a glow of generous pride 
mantled on his cheek. ‘ The count,’ he continued, 
“owes me not a sum like this—it was no Guido that 
he has purchased ; and not yet are the products of 
my pencil worthy to bring me in wealth like a flood 
—so let the gold remain with thee, good friend, till 
he learns the true name of the artist he would so 
liberally remunerate, and then, if he will but give 
me his daughter—”’ 

“Nonsense, Mignard!” interposed the broker; 
“if the count, by accepting ihy picture for a Guido, 
acknowledges that thou hast painted like him, he has 
paid thee no more than thy due—so scruple not to 
take it, for the sum, after all, is but a single drop in 
the ocean of his boundless wealth.” 

“ At least, then, good Roussard, keep the gold in 
store for me till the count shall have learned that 
his precious Magdalen is the work of the despised 
Mignard; Jet him gloat upon his possessed treasure 
for awhile, and then the name of the true artist shall 
be whispered in his ear, reminding him of a promise 
which thou averest he will never dare gainsay.”’ 

“But how, without proof, wilt thou convince him 
that thou art the author of the piece in his pos- 
session ?”’ 

“T have provided for that; do thou but set in mo- 
tion a rumor, which shall reach his ears, that the 
alledged origin of the painting is doubted; and if he 
is stirred by it, as he will be, send thou for me, and 
I will give him a proof of its true authorship which 
sha!! silence the most incredu!ous.”’ 

‘T see thou hast a plot to unravel; but it matters 
not—I will serve thee as best I may in the affair, 
partly for thy own sake, and partly because I owe 
this proud old count a grudge, which I am glad, 
without doing him any serious ill, to repay. Thou 





hast heard, Pierre, that I was in my youth the 
victim of perfidy ; but I have never told thee that it 
was this false De Clairville who bribed my betrothed 
wife, the mother of thy pretty Eulalié, from her 
parents. She was as sweet and gentle a creature as 
thy mistress; and if for a time she was dazzled by 
her rich suitor’s splendor, and submitted with but 
faint resistance to parental authority, I have cause 
to think she soon repented her too ready obedience, 
and that she died as true to me in heart, as she was 
on that day when she first pledged to me those vows 
of love which to the unhappiness of both, she so 
soon violated.” 

Roussard for a moment turned away to hide his 
unwonted emotion, but quickly rallying, he said, 

“You know now why I have so long lived a lone 
man, and why I feel so deep an interest in Eulalié, 
whom I am resolved never to see sacrificed, as was 
her mother, at the shrine of Mammon.”’ 

** Thou hast deserved a happier destiny than this, 
my kind friend,” said the artist, with feeling. “I 
would my Eulalié were, indeed, thy child; yet shall 
she be to thee as a daughter ; and it shall be my joy 
to render thee the duty and affection of a son. I 
have heard somewhat of this passage in thy life be- 
fore, but I knew not how much of fiction might be 
mingled with the truth, for to me it seemed too great 
a mystery, if such things had been, that thou couldst 
go smilingly beneath his roof, and treat with courtesy 
the man who had so deeply injured thee.”’ 

“‘ Tt was for thy Eulalié’s sake that I did so; there 
was a solace to my wounded heart, in watching 
over the orphan of her I had so fondly loved, which 
I could not forego. And then, knowing the selfish 
nature of her father, I deemed it not unlikely that 
occasions would arise when I might render her ser- 
vice; and so I put restraints upon my feelings, and 
have frequented the house, and sat from time totime 
at the table of a man whom I despise too much 
to hate.’’ 

“Jt is well for me that thou couldst do so; and 
mayst thou reap the reward which a forgiving 
temper merits. And now, my friend, wilt thou re- 
place this gold in thy cabinet, and suffer it to tie 
there till this affair is decided, for as yet I do not 
look upon it as belonging to me.” 

“ But wilt thou not take a moiety of it, Pierre? 
To that, with all thy scruples, thou art entitled.” 

“Not a solitary crown, Master Paul; I need it 
not, for my wants are few, and the harvest which I 
reap by my pencil, abundant. Nay, at this very mo- 
ment I am engaged to paint a piece for the. Prince 
de Ligne, at a price named by himself, which will 
make me rich. So, my good friend, put thy mind at 
rest on my account, for if I am in any strait of mind 
or body, thou art very sure of knowing it. And now 
I perceive I have trespassed on thy hour of business, 
so, craving thy patience, I will begone.”’ 

And thus he departed leaving his friend to plunge 
into the busy vortex of active lie, wh le he sought 
his solitary studio, there to brood over the bright 
prospects of love and fame that were unfolding io 
his view, and to employ his peneil in embodying 
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new forms of ideal beauty, over which he shed the 
light of his creative genius. 

In the meantime the saloons of the Count De 
Clairville were thronged with the elite of Paris, who 
came to view the splendid Guido that had lately 
enriched his collectior., while he, the happy possessor 
of the coveted gem, displayed with the pride of an 
amateur, its various points of beauty, and discoursed 
with an acumen that astonished the unlearned, on 
the different kinds of style which characterized the 
celebrated masters of the art. 

So a week or two passed on, and then a whisper 
obtained circulation that the piece was not a Guido. 
It reached the ears of the count, and he studied more 
diligently the Magdalen, and spent hour after hour 
in comparing it with an undoubted Guido that 
adorned his gallery. Then arose another whisper, 
ascribing the painting to Pierre Mignard; and as the 
count heard it, other feelings than those of anxiety 
for the genuineness of his Guido awoke in his 
breast. 

He remembered the promise he had made to the 
artist, safely, as he then thought; but if Mignard had, 
indeed, fulfilled the condition on which he was to 
win the hand of Eulalié, how should he, on his part, 
refuse the performance of his voluntary promise ? 
It was impossible for him to do so consistently with 
truth and honor. 

The picture had been pronounced a Guido by 
competent judges ; the count had believed it him- 
self to be the work of that great artist; but if Mig- 
nard should now give proof ofits being done by him, 
what would become of the splendid alliance he was 
on the eve of completing with the Marquis De Mon- 
tenaye? Ay, but could he bring this proof? The 
count was willing to believe it impossible; at least 
he would yield his conviction to no slight testimony, 
and did it depend on his mere word, what could the 
most solemn assertion of an individual, as yet so little 
known, weigh against the evidence of the painting 
itself, which bore indubitable marks of the great 
artist’s style and manner, to whom by able con- 
noisseurs it had been ascribed. 

Still this plausible reasoning failed to quell the 
secret anxiety of the count. He wondered within 
himself if Eulalié were in the secret, provided any 
existed—and he more than half suspected that she 
was, for, since-the arrival of the picture, her entire 
manner and appearance had undergone a change. 
Her wonted buoyancy had returned; the voice of 
song was again upon her lips, and light and joy 
beamed from her eloquent eyes. Quietly, too, she 
hovered round the Magdalen, or, shrinking from ob- 
servation, she stood apart from the group of ama- 
teurs who met, day by day, to discuss its merits, and 
drank in each word of commendation which fell from 
their lips with an intense delight that revealed itself 
in her changeful and expressive face. 

The count communicated his doubts and fears to 
his son-in-law elect, whom he also found in a state 
of nervous anxiety on the subject; for though as yet 
the marquis had vainly sought to create an interest 
in the pre-occupied heart of Eulalié, he still pressed 





his suit, urged to do so by her father, and fondly 
hoping that his devotion would at length win its 
coveted reward. 

But the new aspect which affairs had suddenly 
taken caused him the liveliest alarm; and though 
not destitute of generous feelings, he was so despe- 
rately enamored, that he yielded readily to the count’s 
proposal for an immediate marriage, his daughter’s 
consent to be won by persuasion if possible, if not, 
to be extorted by the force of parental authority. 

This, however, was a task of no easy accomplish- 
ment, for Eulalié, with true feminine tact, evaded 
rather than resisted her father’s importunities, and 
managed to retain her freedom without declaring 
her fixed determination never to relinquish it, except 
in favor of the despised artist. Hopeless at present 
of achieving his wishes, and piqued by her indif- 
ference, the marquis at length left Paris, resolved 
not to return till the authenticity of the Magdalen 
was decided—assured his hopes must perish if Mig- 
nard succeeded in establishing his‘claim ; but should 
he fail, why then De Montenaye would renew his 
suit with fresh zeal and courage, and also, as he 
trusted, with a more flattering prospect of success. 

The count was chagrined by his departure, and 
in the hope of being able shortly to recall him, he 
resolved, under pretence of examining a St. Cecelia, 
which was said to be in the style of the Magdalen, 
to visit the studio of the young artist, and either 
directly or indirectly arrive at the truth, and thus 
terminate his suspense. Accordingly, one morning, 
when Mignard, made aware by his friend Roussard 
of all that was transpiring, had just received a note 
from Eulalié, and was still poring over the delicate 
characters which revealed to him many a sweet 
and tender thought, he was suddenly startled by the 
abrupt and unannounced entrance of the Count De 
Clairville. Hastily thrusting the note into his bosom, 
he arose, and with perfect yet courteous sel f-posses- 
sion, greeted his unaccustomed visitor, whom he had 
not before seen since the day on which, for his pre- 
sumption, he was dismissed from his presence with 
those memorable words, which seemed, as they 
were intended, to cast a blight upon his hopes, 
though in reality they proved the “ open sessame” 
which unlocked to him the treasure-house of intel- 
lectual wealth, and crowned his attainments with 
the rich and priceless gifts of those affections which 
belong to the soul, and are like it, immortal. 

The count returned the graceful salutation of the 
artist with an air of ill-disguised embarrassment ; 
hardened as he was by constant contact with the 
world, he could not on the instant divest himself of 
it, nor, impressed by the dignified yet gentle courtesy 
of Mignard, fail to be conscious of his own intel- 
lectual inferiority, though arrogant in his self-boast- 
ings, he would have scorned to avow the mortifying 
conviction even to himself. With native good- 
breeding, Pierre affected not to notice his palpable 
confusion, but framing some slight apology for the 
disorder of his studio, he busied himself for a mo- 
ment in setting aside several cumbrous pictures that 
occupied too much space in the apartment. The 
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count thus gained time to recover himself, and cast- 
ing round a glance of inquiry, he said, in his accus- 
tomed cold and passionless accent, 

“T am attracted hither, M. Mignard, by the fame 
of a St. Cecelia, which I am told reflects great honor 
upon your pencil. May I be permitted to see it.” 

The artist bowed, and drawing forth the piece from 
behind several unfinished pictures, exposed it in a 
favorable light to the view of the count. The man 
of pretended acumen, gazed on it long and earnestly. 

“ This is fine,’’ he said at last. ‘I have not heard 
its merit too highly extolled, nor have I seen any 
painting of the day superior to this. Really you are 
making rapid strides toward perfection; that head 
reminds me of Corregio’s. Do you prefer his style 
to that of any other artist.”’ 

A covert smile lurked upon Mignard’s lip as he 
replied, 

“No, sir; Guido is my model, and the dearest 
wish of my heart is to attain as near as my humbler 
genius will permit me, to his perfection.’’ 

There was a depth and feeling in the earnest tones 
of the young artist as he uttered these words which 
brought unwelcome conviction to the mind of the 
count. The style of the St. Cecelia was too much 
in unison with that of the Magdalen not to have been 
done by the same hand; and so he felt himself 
answered by the very words he had uttered to 
crush the artist’s hopes, yet he could not resist the 
secret belief which circumstances pressed home upon 
him, that the picture which he had extolled as a 
Guido, was in reality the work of Mignard’s pencil. 
And yet, if the piece were his, why did he not 
avow it, and claim the reward promised to his 
success? And very willing to let his not doing so 
weigh against the conviction of the preceding mo- 
ment, the count again became skeptical on the sub- 
ject of his fears. 

Desirous, however, to be satisfied beyond a doubt 
before quitting the studio of the artist, he still 
lingered before the St. Cecelia, alternately criticising 
and admiring, till at length he proposed to become 
its purchaser. It was already disposed of to the 
Italian Count Adriani for five hundred crowns. De 
Clairville expressed his regret, and turning away, 
paused before an unfinished painting, still extended 
upon the easil. 

“This, too,” he said, ‘gives promise of early 
excellence—may I inquire what subject you have 
chosen to illustrate ?”’ 

“Certainly, sir. It is a scene from Tasso—the 
arming of Clorinda.”’ 

‘** And for whom designed ?”’ 

“For the Prince de Ligne—to complete a series 
he obtained from Italy, illustrating scenes in the 
‘Jerusalem Delivered,’ and intended to adorn a 
particular saloon in his palace.’’ 

“Really !”? exclaimed the count, in an accent of 
surprise, ‘The prince boasts a rare collection, and 
he pays you no light compliment, M. Mignard, in 
placing your works beside those of the great masters 
that enrich his magnificent galleries.” 

“The Prince de Ligne is a munificent patron of 





the arts,’’ saide Pierre, with a haughty smile, “ and 
doubtless wishes to encourage the efforts of so humble 
an artist as myself; therefore, [ am bound to be 
grateful, and not vainly elated by his patronage.” 

** Nay, doubtless he thinks highly of your paint- 
ings, and looks forward with confidence to your 
increasing excellence, of which many of these pic- 
tures give assurance ; this landscape, for instance, 
with its fine perspective and depth and richness of 
coloring.”’ 

‘* Pardon me, sir, you do me too much honor—that 
is a Dominichino, which I may never hope to 
equal,’’ said Pierre, unmoved by the mistake of so 
self-sufficient an amateur. 

‘** Ah, true!’’ said the count, mortified to have be- 
trayed such want of discrimination on a subject 
which he professed to have by heart—and raising 
his glass, he scrutinized more closely the painting. 

“ The light here is imperfect, or I could not have 
been deceived,” he added, apologetically. ‘‘ And 
yet I have heard of imitators, professedly so, who 
were almost as successful as their originals. In 
fact—’’ (the count had become desperate to learn the 
truth, or he would not have said this.) “ In fact, I 
have a Magdalen in my possession which I purchased 
of Paul Roussard for a Guido, and now, as you may 
be aware, there is a rumor bruited about that the 
painting is the product of your pencil.” 

“Of mine!” exclaimed Mignard, with affected 
surprise, while the hot blood tingled to the very tips 
of his fingers; “‘ and did M. Roussard tell you this?” 

“He pretends to know nothing of the matter, 
further than that the box containing the picture was 
delivered to him along with other packages invoiced 
to his care, by the sailors of a Florentine brig, and by 
them, at his order, conveyed to my house, where 
shortly afterward it was opened in his presence, and 
for the first time displayed to his view. But there 
may be some ruse in all this; and since we have 
come to the point, I wish to hear from your lips the 
truth.”’ 

‘¢ You flatter me too much, Count de Clairville, by 
the bare expression of a doubt upon the subject,” 
said the artist, with well feigned humility. ‘ Z paint 
like Guido! Look once more, if it please you, at that 
St. Cecelia, one of the most elaborate and highly 
finished of my paintings; and say if it can bear the 
most distant comparison with the works of that un- 
rivaled master. Or look at this—and this’’—and he 
drew forward several indifferent specimens of his 
earlier works—“ and tell me if the hand which exe- 
cuted these imperfect pieces would dare to cope 
with, or even at a humble distance emulate the 
genius of a Guido?” 

“ Candidly, I should think not,” returned the count, 
deceived by the artist’s manner into a disbelief of 
the rumor he was so reluctant to credit. ‘ Permit 
me to say, however, that the honor of having had a 
piece of Guido’s imputed to you is only second to 
that of having been his successful imitator. But you 
must see this disputed picture which now graces my 
gallery—it may affurd some hints for your pencil, and 
it is a peculiar pleasure to me to lend what aids are 
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in my power to the advancement of a promising 
genius.” 

Mignard bowed, but with an air of cool contempt 
which he could not wholly disguise. He felt, how- 
ever, that he was about to gain an important point, 
and he answered with constrained courtesy, 

‘“‘T thank you, sir—I find it ever a pleasure, inde- 
pendently of the advantage, to study fine paintings, 
of which, if my memory serves me, you have many 
in your collection.” 

“It does not lack them, I am happy to say,’’ re- 
turned the count with self-complacericy, ‘and, M. 
Mignard, I have often regretted the little circum- 
stance which debarred your visits to my gallery— 
but that is past, and I trust with you quite forgotten, 
for, as you doubtless know, my daughter is on the 
eve of marriage with the young Marquis de Monte- 
naye, though,”’ he added with a bland smile,—“‘ had 
you substantiated your title to this Guido, I cannot 
say how far the marquis’ claim might have been en- 
dangered by the promise I once jestingly made you.” 

** Not jestingly, sir!’? said Mignard, his very lips 
pale with indignant emotion—‘‘ and were the paint- 
ing to which you refer, indeed mine, neither the 
marquis’ claim, though he reigned the monarch of 
this broad and goodly rea'm, nor that of any living 
man should stand in the way of mine! Pardon me, 
Count de Clairville,’? he added, suddenly checking 
his impetuous words; ‘‘ you have wounded me too 
deeply by alluding to the past.” 

‘* Let us speak of it no more then,”’ said the count, 
shrinking from Mignard’s flashing eye, while a pang 
of unwonted self-reproach shot through his callous 
heart. ‘‘Come to me to-morrow, as you were wont 
to do ;—you will meet Lebrun and several of the first 
connoiseeurs at dinner, who are once more to sit in 
judgment on the authenticity of the Magdalen.” 

The heart of the young artist Jeaped with joy at 
these words, for he saw the fulfillment of his hopes 
drawing nigh, and was about to consummate his 
triumph just where and when he could most have 
wished it—in the house of the Count de Clairville, 
and in the presence of witnesses who would appre- 
ciate and honor his genius as it merited. Veiling his 
deep emotion from the eyes of the count, he yielded 
* a calm assent to his invitation, bade him a courteous 
farewell, and when the door closed upon him, he 
threw a glance of self-congratulation round his 
studio, and mechanically taking up the pencil, began 
to work at his Clorinda, soon, however, he cast it 
from him with a laugh—he had given to the martial 
maiden the soft and smiling eyes of his Eulalié, and 
though they looked at him with love, he had the 
courage to blot them from the canvas—then throw- 
ing aside his palette, he walked forth to dine with 
his friend Roussard. He had done for that day with 
his art. 

The morrow anxiously expected and longed for 
came at length, and at the hour appointed Mignard 
found himself again occupying a seat at the table of 
Count de Clairville. Eulalié, beautiful and happy, 
sat beside her father, and it was bliss to him to gaze 
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unchecked upon her loveliness, and read in her soft 
eyes the delicious certainty of her unchanged affec- 
tion. He had for one moment clasped her warm 
and yielding hand, and the few words of greeting 
they had exchanged gave to each the sweet assur- 
ance of constant and enduring love, 

High-born ladies also graced the board, and a select 
number of artists and amateurs, whom the count, 
piqueing himself on his love for the fine arts, was 
fond of assembling around him—though on this oc- 
casion they were assembled to discuss the merits of 
the Magdalen, which formed almost the sole topic of 
conversation. 

In order that the picture might engross the entire 
attention of his guests, the count had caused it to be 
brought from the gallery where it hung, and placed 
in a niche opposite that side of the table where were 
ranged those deemed most competent to decide upon 
its merits. He was excessively solicitous to hear 
the general voice pronounce it an undoubted 
Guido ;. for, like many weak persons, he felt a pride 
in being an object of envy to those who, with pro- 
bably more taste, had less wealth to expend in the 
purchase of pictures and statuary. Mignard had 
silenced in the count’s mind every fear respecting 
his claim to the piece, nevertheless he was greatly 
amazed when, on Lebrun’s asking his opinion of it, 
he heard him reply— 

*<T do not believe it to be a Guido; strongly marked 
as are the paintings of that great master, it is still 
possible to be deceived by a good imitation. But 
even if it can, beyond all doubt, be proved to be his, 
I do not hesitate to declare that, in my opinion, it is 
far from being executed in his best manner.”’ 

‘‘ Pardon me, sir, that I differ from you,’’ replied 
the amateur, ‘‘I have studied not only this picture, 
but the general style and manner of Guido, till they 
are as familiar to me as the lines of my child’s face, 
and I unhesitatingly pronounce this Magdalen to be 
his, and executed in his very best and most faultless 
manner.”’ 

The proud exultation with which the youthful 
artist listened to these words, uttered by one whose 
judgment in matters of taste had become a law, could 
scarce be concealed. He dared not trust himself to 
speak, but paused in silence, while the bevy of 
amateurs around the table echoed the decision of 
one, from whom to have dissented would have been 
to cast a stigma on their own powers of discrimina- 
tion. 

“And what say you now, M. Mignavd?’’ asked 
the count in a tone of triumph; ‘surely, you will 
no longer defend your ground against the host op- 
posed to you?” 

‘‘T will maintain it against the world, sir, for my 
opinion remains unchanged,” said the artist firmly, 
but with modesty—“ nay, so persuaded am I of its 
justice, that I will wager three hundred louis against 
any person present that the piece is nota Guido.” 

“ Absurd!” ejaculated Lebrun angrily,—‘‘ Mig- 
nard, you are yet too young in years and in your art 
to hold out in this manner against older and more 
experienced men,—but, as your obstinacy merits 
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punishment, I will accept your foolish wager, which 
I am sure of winning—the sum will be a matter of 
convenience to me just now, and its loss, a lesson 
that may profit you.”’ 

Every word which had been uttered relative to 
the picture, brightened the glory of Mignard—no- 
thing could be added to enhance it, and, moreover, 
he felt that the subject was producing too much ex- 
citement, and that were he longer to conceal the 
truth, it would seem that he did so, to feed upon the 
praises which were lavished on his work, and there- 
fore, with a blush of mingled pride and modesty, he 
replied to Lebrun— 

‘No, sir, 1 cannot permit you to accept a wager 
which I am certain of winning, nor was I in earnest 
when I proffered it. Count de Clairville, that Mag- 
dalen cost you two thousand crowns, but the gold 
remains untouched and shall be returned to you. 
Believe me or not—and you gentlemen who have 
criticised the painting—for, in presence of all, I de- 
clare it to be my own work—an imitation only, as 
you will perceive on closer inspection of that great 
artist, to whom you have done me the honor to as- 
sign it.” 

Eulalié actually gasped for breath, as her lover 
made this announcement, so intense was her emo- 
tion, and the eyes of the friendly Roussard glistened 
with joy, while the words “ Impossible!’ “‘ Absurd 
presumption !’”’ and similar exclamations were ut- 
tered from various parts of the table. 

“Give us proof that this bold assertion has any 
claim to truth,’? shouted the count, reddening with 
anger; “yesterday, you disclaimed the honor im- 
puted to you, on what ground, then, are we to believe 
your word to-day ?” 

*Recollect, sir,” said Mignard calmly, “I did not 
disclaim it—but only evaded the acknowledgment 
I have just now made.”’ 

‘“‘ And from what motive did you so?’’ asked the 
count. 

‘* Because, sir, I wished to substantiate the fact in 
the presence of witnesses ; and because the moment 
had not arrived when to avow it, would confer on 
me the greatest honor and advantage—y ou are aware, 
count, of the guerdon promised to my success, and 
therefore cannot marvel that I wish for the voices of 
those who have your confidence, to corroborate my 
truth and dispel all doubt from your mind.”’ 

The count too well understood an allusion which 
was enigmatical to most of his guests—but he aflect- 
ed not to notice it, though his frown grew still 
darker, as in a petulant tone he exclaimed— 

“We will bandy no more words on the subject, 
M. Mignard, neither do we deny your claim, though 
we require you to substantiate it by incontestible 
proof, before we feel bound to yield our assent.’ 

“That can be easily done, sir,’’ said the artist, 
unmoved by the fixed gaze of every eye; ‘‘ the can- 
vas on which I painted that Magdalen ’’—(he heed- 
ed not the covert smiles of the critics) —“ is a Roman 
one, and bore, when I purchased it, the portrait of a 
cardinal. Wait but a few moments, and I will show 
you his cap.” 





‘“‘ And so ruin my picture!’’ exclaimed the count 
indignan ly. 

** The hand that painted it shall repair the injury, 
or I consent to forfeit the esteem of all this goodly 
company,”’ said Mignard, 

The doubts of Lebrun and his followers began to 
yield, and with one voice they clamored to behold 
the cardinal’s cap. The count, reluctant to be. con- 
vineed, yet ashamed to refuse the offered proof, re- 
mained silent, and his silence was received as an 
assent to the general wish. 

Mignard accordingly drew from his pocket a small 
case containing the requisite materials for his ex- 
periment, and dipping a pencil in oil, touched the 
dark, rich hair of the Magdalen, effacing a portion 
of it, and discovering the red cap of the cardinal 
beneath. 

A murmur of admiration arose from the company 
who had crowded round the picture, on beholding 
this unanswerable proof of the artist’s skill and 
veracity. Lebrun alone remained silent—he seemed 
more chagrined by the reproach cast on his own in- 
fallibility as an amateur, than pleased at the triumph 
of Mignard. 

‘Tf this painting is yours,’’ he said, “ and there is 
no longer room to doubt it, give us always a Guido, 
but never a Mignard,’’ and turning abruptly away, 
he walked into an adjoining saloon. 

The successful artist smiled, and as he followed 
with his eye the retreating figure of the mortified 
critic, his smile was caught and answered by a 
brighter one from the sweet lip of his Eulalié, who 
stood with her father somewhat apart from the group 
that still clustered round the Magdalen. He could 
not resist its magic power, and notwithstanding the 
repellant power of the count’s gloomy and displeased 
frown, in another instant he had approached and 
clasped the fair hand which she timidly extended to- 
ward him. The count regarded them for a moment 
with a frown as dark as Erebus, then moved away 
with an irresolute step, but quickly returning, he said 
hurriedly— 

‘You have fairly won her, Mignard, I cannot gain- 
say it if I would. Take her—she is yours, and may 
she never look back with regret to the more brilliant 
lot she has renounced.” 

He walked from them before the happy artist could 
pour forth the thanks and blessings that trembled on 
his lips;—but they were breathed into the ear of 
Eulalié, as she stood beside him on a shaded terrace 
to which he led her; how, or when, in the blissful 
confusion of the moment she scarcely knew. But 
there she found herself—her hand clasped in his— 
the blue sky above them, nature with her thrilling 
melodies around them, and no stern eye, nor idle 
whisper near to check the sweet flow of those emo- 
tions which they had solong been forbidden to indulge. 

And there when the sun sunk to his rest, and the 
vesper planet hung her golden lamp amid the crim- 
son clouds of twilight, they still lingered, till the 
deepening shadows of evening warned them to re- 
join the festive circle, who, within were marveling 
at their absence. 
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A few weeks subsequent to this denouement, a 
brilliant party sat at supper with the Count de Ciair- 
ville. He presided with more than his accustumed 
self-complacency, for it was the bridal eve of Mig- 
nard and Eulalié,-and the crowds of noble amateurs 
who daily thronged to admire and commend the re- 
puted Guido, had not only inspired him with re- 
spect for the genius of his destined son-in-law, but 
reconciled him to his daughter’s alliance with an 
artist whose talents already gave an earnest of no 
common fame—though still in secret, he ceased not 
to regret the rank and wealth she had renounced 
with De Montenaye. 

The saloon was brilliantly illuminated. The great, 


the gay, the gifted, and the fair honored the nuptial 
feast with their presence, and Mignard, the happiest 
of bridegrooms, sat beside his beautiful and blushing 
bride, envied by many and admired by all. 

In his secret heart he blessed the words that had 
incited him to excellence, and crowned his perse- 
verance with those gifts which most on earth he 
coveted; and often during that blissful evening, the 
silent incense of gratitude ascended from the altar of 
his soul to the great Giver of all blessings, while his 
gaze turned from the lovely face of his Euialié, to 
rest upon the Magdalen which still occupied the 
niche where it hung on that eventful day, which 
witnessed his triumph as a lover and an artist. 
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BY H. WILDE. 





Tuer day is gone, and night has come again, 
Clad in glittering robes of silver light ; 
Lulling the earth to sleep with that soft strain 
That falls from lips unseen by mortal sight. 
Unseen, yet not unfelt ; for as they sweep 
With mystic music through the dreamy air, 
They stir within the soul the mirror’s deep 
That chains their spirit forms in features there. 


Where art thou, love, to-night? I sit alone 
Beneath the shadows of the whispering tree, 
Where we have sat while thrilling hours have flown, 
Thy soul wrapt up in mine, and mine in thee. 
Where art thou, love? No form sits at my side, 
Breathing in broken sighs a wordless love ; 
No dewy eyes within my bosom hide, 
While angels bear our mutual vows above. 


‘ 


Where art thou, love, to-night ? I seek in vain 

The darkened room—the casement curtained shade, 
Where, in my arms, thy precious form has lain 

Till swelling hearts their wild’ring bliss betrayed. 
Where art thou, love? No gentle siep is there— 

No voice, nor music from thy thrilling tongue; 
The casement stands deserted, still and bare, 

And o’er thy harp a faded wreath is hung. 


Where art thou, love, to-night? Ah! I have prayed 
For thy sweet presence till the stars sink low; 
Have lingered by the stream, where we, unstaid, 
Let time and waves uncounted onward flow. 
Where art thou, love? I wander on in vain, 
Heart-broken as the matchless mourning dove; 
The waves flow on breathing but one sad strain— 
‘¢ We may not meet again!’? Where art thou love? 
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OF THE SAVIOUR. 





BY J. R. BRIGGS, JR. 





Sun and sunlight, long departed, left the earth in silent 
gloom ; 

Type of shadows soon to gather thickly o’er the Saviour’s 
tomb. 

Once again the sable empress had resumed her ancient 
throne, 

And the crescent of her coronet in brilliant beauty shone. 

Shone the million stars bespangled o’er her rich and 
flowing robe; 

Day or darkness, still forever bathed in beauty swings 
the globe. 

At that sweet but solemn hour, to the mount the Saviour 
wandered ; 

O’er the future, o’er the moment, o’er his mission deeply 
pondered ; 

Pondered o’er his life of sorrow—o’er the daily cross he 
bore ; 

O’er the fate of his disciples, soon to see his face no more; 


O’er the blindness and perverseness of the children of his 
love, 


Whom to save from sin and suffering he left his home 
above ; 

Left the glory, and the worship by angelic legions paid, 

Which he shared with the Father long before the world 
was made ; 

By his teaching and example made the path of duty plain, 

Leading from the hell of error back to Paradise again; 

Every toil and temptation, every trial strong and sore, 

For the love of Man and Heaven, with a manly heart he 
bore ; 

But the end of all his labors his prophetic soul could tell ; 

For he knew that in the counsels of his Father all was 


well. 
Feeling now that all was over—that his «work on earth 
was done, d 
And the world’s regeneration through his humble self 
begun, 


Meekly calls he to his Father—every high result in view— 
“ It is finished! 
do!”? 


It is finished! All thou gavest me to 
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BY H. DIDIMUS, 





** Matcues ?” 

‘* No.” 

‘Oh, buy my matches, sir. They are very good ; 
the last I have; three packages for a picaune !”’ 

This was said in a small, piping voice, by a sturdy 
little boy, with a round, plump face, cheeks full of 
health, hat!ess, shoeless, a little ragged, but cleanly, 
hair thick, matted and curly, and eyes which pro- 
mised much in the future. There he stood, in my 
doorway, with an empty paper-box in one hand, and 
three small packages in the other, extended toward 
me. ‘ Will you buy my matches, sir?’’ His per- 
severance pleased me; sol bid him come in, close 
the door, and we would see if we could drive a bar- 
gain between us. 

‘“ Now, my lad, you look like an honest, good- 
natured little urchin, and seem very willing to earn 
your bread; tell me, how many matches have you 
sold to-day ?”’ 

“ These are the last of the box, sir.’’ 

* And how many did your box hold ?”’ 

“ Three dozen.” 

“ Three dozen, at five cents for three packages, 
are equal to sixty cents. What did you pay for 
them ?” 

“ Thirty cents.” 

“Then you have gained thirty cents. Do you 
succeed as well every day ?”’ 

“Not always—and, then, again, sometimes I do 
better.” 

‘So you average thirty cents. And your mother ; 
do you give her all your money ?” 

‘*T have no mother, sir.”’ 

“No mother! Your father, then.” 

*T have no father,” and the tears grew in the 
little fellow’s eyes, ran over, and rested upon his 
cheeks, 

** No mother, and no father!'—poor lad! Who in 
the world takes care of you?” 

** My sister, sir.’’ 

** Ah, you have a kind sister, married I suppose, 
with whom you live ?” 

‘‘No; sister is a little girl—a nice little girl—and 
80 sister, brother, and myself all live together.” 

“ Indeed; and how old is your sister ?”’ 

“Twelve years old, sir.’’ 

‘And your brother?” 

* Nine.” 

“And yourself ?”? 

** Seven,”? 

“Twelve, nine and seven—quite a venerable 
family! And, pray, what does your sister do?” 

‘She does every thing; washes, cooks, mends 


our cloths, sweeps the room, makes up the beds, and 
sings to us,” 





“Sings to you! Then you are very happy as 
well as very young!” 

“* Yes, sir.” . 

Perhaps I should have said, in consequence of 
being very young ; but the boy will learn that truth 
soon enough, as he grows older. 

** And does your brother also sell matches?” 

‘No; he cries the morning and evening papers. 
The Delta, Crescent, and Picaune. He makes a 
deal of money; three times as much as I do; some- 
times a whole dollar in a day.” 

** Why, then, do you not ery papers ?” 

‘* My voice is not big enough yet; but next year, 
when brother goes into a better business, I shall take 
his place.” 

‘*A better business, eh? Pray, what better busi- 
ness has he found ?” 

‘¢ That of a marchand.”’ 

‘¢ A marchand—and what is a marchand ?”’ 

‘** He will cry all sorts of goods in the streets.’ 

“So, so; now, my little fellow, do you know 
that I do not believe a word of all you have told me!”’ 

“Sieh? 

**] believe you are a precious little scoundrel, and 
have told me a great many falsehoods, merely to sell 
your matches.”’ 

The poor boy colored to the eyebrows, put his 
matches into his box, and turned toward the door— 

“ Tell a lie! I would not tell a lie, sir, for all the 
world.”’ 

** Come back—here is the picaune—I wil! buy 
your matches. Now tell me where you live?” 

“In street, sir.’’ 

“That is in the Third Municipality. Has your 
house a number upon the door ?”’ 

“No, sir; we live back in the yard.” 

‘¢ But the gate has a number upon it.” 

Yes, sir; it is 436.” 

“Very well—now you can go—I will call and see 
you.” 

** Will you—Dora will be very glad. When will 
you come 2?” 

‘¢ Never mind; some evening when you are all at 
home. You are at home in the evening?” 

‘‘ Yes, we are all at home after dark.” 

* Good-by.”’ 

** Good-by, sir.” 

This boy of seven years—precocious enough— 
this battling with the world for bread is a ready 
teacher; it makes a man of one at ten—carried my 
heart with him over the threshold. 

‘‘He is honest,’’ said I; * his face shows it; his 
words speak it.” And this leads me to say some- 
thing of a truth, which, if obvious, is not always at- 
tended to. Every emotion of the mind, each condi- 
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tion of its being, has its own peculiar formula by 
which it expresses itself. Love and hate, anger, 
honesty and deceit, are easily recognized ; not in the 
words used, but in their arrangement, or what may 
be called style. No two passions play the same 
tune. The melody of a sentence expressive of love, 
and the melody of a sentence expressive of hate, 
differ as widely as the music of Mozart and Rosini ; 
and no art can wholly obliterate the distinction. 
Observe, then, and watch, and you will never be 
deceived. Therefore it was, that I said—‘‘ He is 
honest; his words speak it.’’ 

One fine evening, some three weeks later, when I 
supposed that I had been forgotten; or that all ex- 
pectation of the promised visit had been laid aside, 
I put on a benevolent look, and walked into the not 
very agreeable precincts of the 3d Municipality, in 
search of the little match-boy’s residence. I felt 
already acquainted with the family; for, judging 
from a strong likeness, I had repeatedly seen the 
elder brother crying the morning papers; and my 
fancy had drawn a picture of the sister, so vivid and 
flattering, as to awaken a warm interest in her behalf. 

Although the 3d Municipality is the most intricate 
portion of New Orleans—a city which is, for the 
most part, laid out with great simplicity—the street 
was readily found; and I soon stood before the gate 
which bore upon its lintel the number which had 
been given me. It was an old gate, a very old gate 
—there is hardly any thing new in that quarter—and 
seemed half inclined to quit its fastenings, and lie 
down. The house against which it abutted, was a 
fine specimen of the sort of building erected by the 
worthy settlers of the Mississippi marshes, at a time 
when it was supposed that earth and water, mixed 


in equal proportions, were not the most stable of 


foundations. It was a one-story, wooden, French- 
built tenement, with nothing heavy about it but the 
roof, which was covered with tiles, seemingly more 
for the purpose of keeping the whole structure down, 
and in its place, than from any other necessity, for 
so cumbrous a head-piece. The usual plank window 
shutters—open during the day, just so far as to admit 
a single ray of light, and closed at night, equally 
against thieves and air—bespoke the jealous privacy 
of its inmates. But, with the house we have nothing 
to do, for my little fellow lives back in the yard, so I 
gently opened the gate and walked in. 

Every one who has strolled, with his eyes open, 
through the older parts of New Orleans, must have 
noticed the frequent afiche suspended from project- 
ing eves, or balcony, swinging in the wind, and an- 
nouncing to the passers-by that a “ Chamére 4a 
lower’? was to be found “dans la cour ;’’ but every 
one does not know what a “ Chambre 4 lower dans 
la cour’? is. The first time this primitive advertise- 
ment met my eye, written in a wretched scrawl, and 
with not the best orthography, I pictured to myself a 
neat, quiet apartment, looking out upon a spacious 
court filled with flowers and foliage, not forgetting 
mocking-bird and fountain to sooth the rest, and en- 
liven the early hours of its happy occupant. Pleased 
with expectation, and being a bachelor of retired 





habits, I at once sought out the landlord, or landlady, I 
should rather say—for these things are usually man- 
aged by Quarteronnes of a certain age—and pointing 
to the affiche, asked to be introduced to the Chambre 
dansla cour, Great was my surprise to find the cour 
amiserable yard of sorry dimensions, filled with dogs, 
a parrot or two, several naked children of the mis- 
tress’ own color, and many other unclean things, not 
calculated to gain favor in the eyes of one new to 
the city. I took a view of the Chambre—a low 
room, in a sort of back-kitchen, detached from the 
house—from a long distance, and being informed that 
it was to be had at the very reasonable rent of ten 
dollars per month, begged pardon for the trouble I 
had given, with many thanks for the knowledge 
which I had obtained as to the true meaning of a 
Chambre & lower dans la cour. I was, therefore, 
not at all disconcerted to find my entrance into the 
court jinhabited by my little friend, welcomed by 
the barking of some half dozen curs of uncertain 
breed, while an educated parrot cried out, “ gui va 
la!’ Had a monkey suddenly dropped upon my 
shoulders, I should have merely concluded that my 
friend’s landlord was either an Italian or a Spaniard. 
But the cour promised well; it was nicely swept, 
and had the air and neatness which I had expected 
to find around ‘‘ matches’ premises.”? So, quieting 
the dogs with a soft word—a dog, like a child, is a 
quick interpreter of character—I answered the par- 
rot’s question by asking another. ‘ Dans la cour; 
en haut ; en haut; dans la cour !’’ said the parrot, 
“thank you”’—and I raised my hat to the intelligent 
bird; for there, sure enough, was the room I was in 
search of. 

The back building, more pretending than the one to 
which it was appurtenant, was of two stories, and the 
narrow stairway, running up to a balcony upon the 
second floor, carried me at once to my friend’s domi- 
cil. It was a frosty, starry evening in February, and 
a ruddy light which showed through the neatly cur- 
tained window, told me that all were at home. I 
hesitated, for I had, indeed, come there from no idle 
curiosity, but with a purpose of doing some good, so 
the path lay open for it, and a feeling akin to solem- 
nity took possession of me, as I thus stood upon the 
threshold of the infant family. And well it might. 
I am what I am, through the means and appliances 
of others. He whose footsteps are guided through 
childhood, through youth and early manhood, by 
another’s watchful care, knows not until middle life, 
if at all, what self-dependence is; ite greatness, its no- 
bility, and its dangers; and to find it here, dwelling 
with tender years, embraced by tender years, loved, 
and firmly held to, might command respect, and jus- 
tify humility in the best. I hesitated; collected 
myself; then, giving no other notice of my approach 
than what might have been taken from the salutation 
with which my entrance into the court below was 
received, opened the door, and the Little Family was 
before me. 

The room was a small one. A single glance was 
sufficient to embrace all that it contained. Two small 
cots, a few chairs, a chest of drawers, a movable 
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. cupboard, a table, and some chimney ornaments, of 
which I shall have occasion to speak bye-and-bye, 
were more than enough to give to it a crowded ap- 
pearance. Upon one side of a wood fire, which 
burned merrily upon the hearth, giving warmth and 
light, and boiling a pot as well, sat young “ Matches,”’ 
with a book in his hand, taking a lesson in reading 
from his sister; while upon the other, sat the elder 
brother, looking over one of his newspapers. 

** Good evening,” said I. 

‘*Matches’’ threw down his book with a shout, 
and running out, caught me by the hand, said he was 
most glad to see me, and hastened to proffer the hos- 
pitalities of the house. 

**Oh, Dora,” he cried, “ this is the gentleman who 
promised me to come and see us!”’ 

*Yes,’’ said I, “and if we like each other, I in- 
tend to come again, and leave with you something 
better than gold.” 

The elder brother laid aside his newspaper, saluted 
me, and made big eyes; while Dora blushed a little, 
courtesied, and began to smooth her apron. But with 
the aid of Matches, who kindly gave me the only 
soft chair in the room,—it had a seat of wicker-work 
—we soon understood each other; and at the end of 
fifteen minutes, I found myself with Dora upon my 
right, the elder brother upon my left, and Matches 
standing between my knees, telling a simple story of 
difficulties overcome by virtue and perseverance, 
which I improvised with the purpose of shadowing 
forth what I hoped would be their own future histo- 
ry. Having thus won the confidence of my hosts, 
I asked Dora to tell me, in return for my tale, how it 
happened that she and her brothers were thus lett 
alone to take care of themselves, and where she, at 
her tender age, found the courage to set-up as a 
housekeeper. 

Dora was a pretty girl, with dark hair, and a great 
deal of it. The climate, together with the early ne- 
cessity of thinking for herself, had pushed her per- 
sonal appearance somewhat beyond her years. She 
looked fourteen, or something over, and a goodly 
quantity of embonpoint, with a womanly carriage 
of her person aided the deception, Her eyes were 
large and sprightly ; her face delicate, though Ger- 
man; her speech ready; and her dress, although 
homely, as neat as her young hands, with a good 
will, could make it; so that, taking her all in all, she 
equalled the picture my fancy had drawn of one 
whom I had believed to be worthy of a large share 
of physical excellence. 

‘‘Father and mother died last summer, of the 
fever,”’ said Dora, choking a little in her utterance, 
‘‘and truly, when they went away, both in one 
week, we did not know what to do.” 

Matches sat down upon the floor, at my feet, while 
the elder brother looked up into my face, as if watch- 
ing for the effect which his sister’s words were to 
have upon it. 

‘“We then lived in the other house,’’ continued 
Dora, “for father had that and the kitchen also, but 
when mother had gone, and father was buried, Herr 
Schneider, with others of our friends—and we have 





a good many friends—said they would put us into an 
asylum, where we should be taken care of until we 
were well grown, and could manage for ourselves. 
But I did not like to leave the old home, for father 
and mother seemed still to be in it; and then, we 
were born here ”’— 

** Yet, you are Germans,”’ said I. 

‘** Yes, but this is our fatherland,” cried Matches. 

“Stille! Bruder, der Herr weiss das schon,” said 
the elder brother. 

“Und vollkommen zufrieden bin ich es zu wis- 
sen, doch obgleich ich die Deutschen sehr gern habe, 
so ist es mir doch sehr lieb zu finden, dass drey die 
so schéne Hoffnung lassen meine Landslente sind.’’ 

‘‘Hurra! Der Herr spricht wie unser seliger 
Vater!’ exclaimed Matches; and with his knuckles 
he played a tatoo upon the floor. Dora’s eyes lighted 
up with pleasure, and the elder brother turned his 
hands, one within the other, with a show of great 
satisfaction. 

‘*Since you know our language, I will use it,” 
said Dora. ‘It was our Mother’s, and I like it bet- 
ter than yours ’’— 

‘‘ As you please,” said I; and Dora continued her 
story in the most copious, and at the same time, the 
most vague of all the modern tongues. The reader 
will pardon me, if, in my translation, I do not keep 
closely to the simplicity of my original. Unused to 
the arts of composition, my pen wants the facility of 
practice; and forms its sentences more in accordance 
with the rules of the schools, than upon the happier 
models given by nature. The grammarians have 
done much to denaturalize our language ; and when 
we consider the number now daily at work upon it, 
disjointing and putting out of tune all its finer rela- 
tions, we may well fear, lest, in time, they should 
destroy it altogether. 

‘* | could not bear to say good-bye to our old home,”’ 
said Dora; ‘“‘ sol asked Herr Schneider to wait a little, 
for then I might, perhaps, find out a better way for 
my brothers and myself. It was hard, very hard, 
to think about, and I studied a long time upon 
it; but it came to me in the night, in the deep, black 
night, when my little brothers were silent, and the 
whole world was asleep around me. In the morn- 
ing I will run, said I, and see Herr Labeuve—father 
hired the house of Herr Labeuve—and tell him that 
father and mother are dead, and that I and my bro- 
thers are all too small to keep what father had, but 
that if he will let us live in the little room upon the 
balcony back, he may be sure we shall find some- 
thing to do, which will enable us to take care of 
ourselves, and pay him his rent. Ah, how glad was 
my heart, when this plan perfected itself in my 
thought! I could not rest, but crept softly out of 
bed—fearing to wake Frau Schneider, who staid in 
the house with us after father’s death, and slept with 
me, and who kept ever saying that we must go—and 
went into the open air. The blessed stars, how they 
smiled upon me, and twinkled, and said I was right ; 
that I was indeed a big girl, and could do very well, 
if I would! And the cool air wrapped me all round, 
and strengthened me, and also said that I could do 
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any thing if I would! And the cock crowed clear 
and shrill through the middle hour, as if he too re- 
joiced with me. I returned, and slept. 

‘In the morning, Frau Schneider said that her 
good man had made all things ready, and that we 
were to be taken away in the afternoon; but I said, 
wait. Then I ran out, and found Herr Labeuve, and 
told him that father and mother had both gone home, 
that I wanted this little room for my brothers and 
myself, and that we would pay him his rent. Herr 
Labeuve smiled, said he was very sorry, that father’s 
friends ought to take care of us; that father died two 
months behind-hand with him, which would take 
all that he had left; and that I was too small to think 
of setting-up for myself. Try me, said I. Herr La- 
beuve looked at me a long time in silence. Come 
here, child, said he; then patting me on the head, he 
asked what I intended to do? 1 will keep house, 
said I, while my brothers, who are very good, and 
strong enough too, for their age, will do as I have 
seen other boys do—sell newspapers and matches in 
the streets. That will require something to begin 
with, said Herr Labeuve. A very little, said I. 
You have a very strong heart, my daughter, said 
Herr Labeuve ; and then, when he called me his 
daughter, I knew that he would let me have the 
room, and I told him so. Herr Labeuve laughed, 
and said I was right, that father had been an honest 
man, that he would himself return with me, and that 
I should choose out of the furniture of the house such 
things as we might want for our room; that he 
would even have an eye upon us; and that if we 
paid the rent faithfully, we might stay here as long 
as we pleased. 

‘¢ So, Herr Labeuve took my hand in his, and came 
with me to the house; and I ran about very briskly, 
and made my choice. Then, when Frau Schneider 
wondered, and asked what was a doing, Herr La- 
beuve told her not to trouble herself, for that he had 
taken us under his own charge; had determined to 
give us a start in the world; and that it would be 
hard if Dora and himself could not contrive to get a 
living for three small mouths—at all of which Frau 
Schneider opened her eyes very wide. 

‘*T was at first a little puzzled about the furniture, 
for I grew greedy very fast; but a word from Herr 
Labeuve, who reminded me of the size of our room, 
and said that father had died in debt, set me right; so 
I made choice of the two cots, the chest of drawers, 
the cupboard, the chairs, and the little table, which 
you see, with some bedding, and such kitchen furni- 
ture as Herr Labeuve said was proper. I would 
also have taken a small looking-glass, but Herr La- 
beuve said 1 did not need it, and in place of it he 
gave me the picture of the blessed Virgin which you 
see hanging over the mantle-piece.”’ 

** And the little wooden crucifix which stands be- 
neath it,’ said I. 

“No, that came afterward, and from another 
hand.”’ 

‘Herr Labeuve is a very good man,” said I. 

**A perfect Christian,” said Dora; ‘ for when I 
had gotten all our things together, he helped us to 





bring them up here, and to put them in order—and 
then, for the start, he gave Wilhelm ten dollars in 
exchange for the watch which father ‘ore, and 
which he said was Wilhelm’s of right, since he was 
the oldest boy. That good old watch, which father 
used to let us play with so often—I was indeed very 
sorry to see it go, although father always said that it 
kept no time. But Herr Labeuve says he will not 
part with it until Wilhelm is grown up, and has mo- 
ney enough of his own; when he will sell it back 
to brother again at the same price, without interest. 
And thus we started.” 

‘* But the ten dollars; what did you do with the 
ten dollars?” 

‘‘Herr Labeuve put them into my hands to man- 
age, and I managed them very well; for I went out 
and bought a big box of matches for Heinrich ’’— 

*“ My own name,”’ said I. 

‘Glad of it,’? cried Matches, 

Dora and the elder brother laughed, and said they 
were glad also. 

* And then ’”’— 

“IT gave a dollar to Wilhelm to purchase papers 
with, and sent them both into the streets to do as 
other boys did,’’ continued Dora. ‘ At the close of 
the first day, Heinrich returned with thirty, and Wil- 
helm with sixty cents, clear profit. And thus we 
have gone on; I keeping things close and tidy at 
home, while my brothers traffic in the city; until, 
besides paying our rent, which is five dollars a month, 
and living very comfortably, as you see, we have 
laid by more than fifty dollars. This, Herr Labeuve 
says, is a great deal of money; and so indeed it is; 
and he is to keep it for us, and allow us interest on it ; 
and we are to add to it; and so, and so, when 
it gets large enough, we are to have a house of our 
own, with four rooms in it—oh, happy day, when it 
comes !”—And Dora turned to the little print of the 
Virgin, and made the sign of the cross in thankful- . 
ness. Although I am nota Catholic, I could not help 
following her example. 

** Does Herr Labeuve ever call upon you?” 

** As often as once a week he comes and sits with 
us an hour, of an evening,’’ said Dora, “ and tells us 
stories of himself. How he was once very poor, as 
poor as we are; and how, by working hard, saving, 
and being honest, he grew rich as he grew old, until 
his money has become greater than we can count. 
Every month, on the very last day of the month, he 
dines with us; and as I know ihat he is to come, I 
am sure to give him a good dinner—that is, one 
which is well cooked, but very plain, and very little 
of it. A mutton-chop, with some white bread, and 
a few vegetables, pleases him most, and I hardly ever 
venture upon any thing else, for he was once very an- 
gry with me, for having provided more liberally, and 
said that I ought never go beyond twenty-five cents. 
Upon such occasions he puts three dollars under his 
plate,—one for each of us—and when he leaves, tells 
us that they are ours of right.” 

*‘ And the good man, from time to time, makes you 
many other presents,”’ said I. 

“Never. He says that those who receive presents 
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are beggars, and that we must not beg; that those 
who borrow, never get rich, and that we must not 
borrow ; but, self-dependent, trust to our own heads 
and our own hands—after the Virgin—for every 
thing. If our friends offer us any thing, as clothes, 
or food, or money, we are not to refuse acceptance, 
since that would be both unkind and uncivil; but we 
are to go out privately, and find others poorer than 
ourselves, to whom all is to be given—and this we 
do, saying nothing about it.’’ 

‘Tell me,’”’ said I, “where Herr Labeuve is to 
be found, that I may call upon him, and make his 
acquaintance ; for he is not only a good man, but a 
very wise one.”’ 

Before Dora could answer my question, the door 
opened, and Herr Labeuve entered the room. I 
knew him instantly ; I could not be mistaken ; the 
smile which played upon his features, and laughed 
in his eyes, betrayed him, even before Dora leaped 
into his arms, and printed a kiss upon his lips, mur- 
muring ‘‘father.’? Herr Labeuve is a Creole gen- 
tleman, of about fifty years of age, stout, with a 
good, intelligent face, and a head somewhat bald. 
The climate of New Orleans somewhat favors bald- 
ness; it is astonishing how rapidly heat and mois- 
ture thin the hair; almost every third man you 
meet, if turned of thirty, exhibits this sign of se- 
nility. Herr Labeuve showed self-confidence in the 
contour of his mouth, and the great length of his 
upper lip might be received as proof of his being a 
remarkable man. His eyes, too, had the fire in them 
which usually accompanies a strong intellect, in 
whatever department of the knowledge, or business 
of life, it may be exhibited. A fine old gentleman, 
or rather a fine middle-aged gentleman is Herr La- 
beuve, and those who see him as I see him, will 
join with me in saying so. 

Dora turned to me, and called me her friend—it 
was a title and an introduction which 1 was proud 
of—and then Herr Labeuve sat down. Matches, 
who had sprung to his feet, without first playing a 
tatoo with his knuckles upon the floor, immediately 
seized upon one hand, while Heinrich took the other, 
and began telling of all that had been done, and of 
the money which had been made since they had last 
seen their benefactor. 

“That will do, that will do,’’ said Herr Labeuve ; 
‘““we must not talk of such things when we have 
company present; let them pass until another time. 
I have come to speak with you about an investment 
which I prepose to make, and to get your approval 
of it. You know that you have quite a large sum of 
money in my hands, upon which I am to allow you 
the legal interest of eight per cent a year; now, I 
think I can do better for you; and if Wilhelm, who 
is the one to understand such things, says he is of 
my opinion, I shall at once go heartily into the mat- 
ter. You must know that tobacco can, at this time, 
be purchased at a very low rate, almost at the cost 
of production. I have selected a thousand hogs- 
heads to send abroad for a market, and am to pay 
for them to-morrow; if Wilhelm says ‘done,’ your 
funds shall be joined to mine, and come in for their 





share of the profit—what say you my lad, yes or 
no?” 

“Wait a minute; let me look at the paper,” said 
Wilhelm. 

“Certainly, take your time; yet a quick decision 
is a great virtue in business,” said Herr Labeuve ; 
and Wilhelm caught up the paper which I had found 
him reading, and ran over its price current. 

“Tt will do, if we can hold on long enough for a 
rise,’ said Wilhelm, in the tone of a man of busi- 
ness. 

“*T think I @an manage that,’’ said Herr Labeuve. 

** Done, then.”’ 

‘*Good; an ounce of resolution it worth a world 
of doubt; give me your hand, boy, and it’s a bar- 
gain,’’ cried Herr Labeuve. 

Wilhelm put his small hand into that of the mer- 
chant with a seriousness becoming the importance 
of the compact which was to be struck. 

‘* Now,” said Herr Labeuve, “ that matter is set- 
tled, and is not, at this time, to be again spoken of. 
After work comes play; will you, Dora, favor your 
friend and myself with the little song which I taught 
you, and which cannot be too often repeated? It is, 
sir,’’ continued the merchant, turning to me, “ one 
of those pregnant thoughts which Goethe was so 
fond of giving to the world in a few detached 
rhymes; and if you are acquainted with the German 
language—”’ 

‘*‘ He knows it as well as I do,’’ cried Matches. 

“That is saying a great deal,’ said Herr La- 
beuve, smiling. ‘ You will, then, be more than 
pleased with it. I am not much of a scholar, for 
my active life has found little time for study; but 
commerce introduced me to the languages, and then 
the languages enticed me a little way into their 
several literatures; and of all who have written 
during the past fifty years, I hold Goethe to be the 
most wisely practical.” 

I expressed to Herr Labeuve my gratification in 
learning that he had not found the cultivation of 
letters incompatible with the sterner pursuits of life ; 
and that buying and selling, the trades, and every- 
day business of men, did not spurn an alliance with 
the more refined emanations of intellect. 

** All are of the same circle,” said he; “ growing 
out of, and running into each other. Parts of one 
whole, the labors of men, in every department of 
knowledge have a common dependence, and exist 
under the most intimate relations. The multitude 
work, not perceiving these relations ; he is the great 
man who does perceive them ; and he is the greatest 
man who is able to grasp, and bind to his purposes 
the largest number of them. In this Goethe is su- 
perior to all the moderns, as every one must ac- 
knowledge who has read faithfully the most remark- 
able of his works, entitled Wilkelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship and Travels.” 

I told the merchant that ‘‘I had read the book in 
Mr. Carlyle’s translation; but that I was not pre- 
pared to go as far as himself in its praise. Of this, 
indeed, we may be certain—that it was written with 
a purpose and a great design. It is not for us to 
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question the genius of a man who, for more than 
half a century, has been acknowledged by-a nume- 
rous people to be its deepest thinker, and the truest 
expositor of its thought ; one whom language obeyed 
with the facility of love, assuming all the forms of 
beauty at the order of his will; and genius does not 
labor without an end. And what is that end, which 
the translator declares to be ‘deeper than many a 
poem which has called itself epic?’ He, most cer- 
tainly, did not find it, or he never would have con- 
demned Meister as a ‘ milksop, whom, with all his 
gifts, it takes an effort to avoid despising;’ neither 
would he have looked upon the other characters as 
‘samples to be judged of, rather than persons to love 
and hate.’ And Mignon, too, ‘the thread of gold’— 
is she something apart from all the rest, ‘of earth, 
but not earthly?’ This is to transform the labor of 
ten years into a mere collection of wise sayings and 
true observation, taken from the pages of a com- 
monplace book, to be awkwardly tacked to a story 
most awkwardly told ; and, indeed, I fear there is a 
great deal of the commonplace book at the bottom 
of it.”’ 

‘¢ Let us turn tothe history of the world, generalize 
that history, personify the generalization, and see if 
we have not Wilhelm Meister as he is,’’ said Herr 
Labeuve. ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister is man’s history in 
all ages, as it has been, and will ever be. He is 
the history, not of one man, not of any one collec- 
tion of men, not of a nation, nor of a race ; but of all, 
taken as a whole, who have lived, or will ever live. 
He is thus a personification of the one sole result of 
the world’s life. In him we find the same purpose- 
less aims, the strivings afler we know not what, to 
end in utter futility. The other characters are but 
parts of his whole, while Mignon is the world’s love, 
the love of the good earth, which made it, and is its 
truest home. Man, as an individual, designs, labors, 
attains, and is complete; but man, representing the 
whole human family, is without design, has no con- 
tinuity of labor, never attains, and is never com- 
plete. Now does the structure which Goethe built 
stand forth in its full proportions, vast, most har- 
monious, and sad as night. In what a flood of 
sorrow was my soul whelmed, when this know- 
ledge of his labor first entered into it! Ah! my 
friend, such is genius—such the isolation—such the 
gulf between! But let us have the song, Dora; that 
is certainly practical enotgh.”’ 

Dora, with ready will and much taste, sung the 
following words, accompanied by Matches and 
Wilhelm as tenor, and the merchant as bass; the 
grouping and the high, serious import of the language, 
affected me strongly. 


Gut verloren—etwas verloren ! 

Musst rasch dich besinnen 

Und neues gewinnen. 

Eabre verloren—viel verloren! : 
Musst Ruhm gewinnen, 

Da werden die Leute sich anders besinnen. 
Muth verloren—alles verloren ! 

Da ware’s besser nicht geboren. 


‘“‘ Again,” said 1; and the song, if song it may be 





called, and not rather hymn—a hymn to man’s will, 
bidding it grapple with the world for mastery—was 
repeated. Some one has thus roughly translated it: 


Goods gone—something gone! 

Must bend to the oar, 

And earn thee some more, 

Honor gone—much gone ! 

Must go and gain glory; 

Then the idling gossips will alter their story. 
Courage gone—all ’s gone ! 

Better not have been born! 


“This is of the earth, and has here its applica- 
tion,”? said I. 

“ The will—it is the will that makes us; and it 
is to be exercised and made strong, as we exercise 
and make strong the muscles of the body,’’ said the 
merchant. ‘The young are best taught by precept 
and example; and my pupils shall have enough of 
both. Standing upon the solid earth, we may climb 
higher ; but without a firm footing there, without a 
knowledge and a perforihance of the duties we are 
born to, and which life, the life present, buckles 
upon us as the price of our right to live, we can 
never reach heaven. These three orphans are mine, 
by the best purchase—care awarded them in the past, 
and care prepared for them in the future. Whatever 
of worldly wisdom my years have garnered up, they 
shall have the use of, to do battle manfully with the 
trials which every day is thickening around them, 
as they thicken around all, increasing with age, 
from the cradle to the grave. With Goethe, whose 
words we have just sung, not without a design, I 
hold that it is enough for some to be teachers of the 
earth; to walk upon it, and not to look above it; 
while others wisely set themselves apart, as in- 
structors of those great truths which most concern 
eternity.” 

I bowed lowly to the merchant, and loved him 
more and more. 

** Pax vobiscum !”’ 

‘* Amen!” said the merchant; and turning toward 
the door, ‘‘ Come in, holy father,’ he continued, “for 
peace you will ever find among those who willingly 
listen to the divine teachings of your Master.” 

The door opened, and a priest of the Catholic per- 
suasion entered, and sat down among us, but not 
until he had made the sign of the cross before the. 
print of the Virgin, and had taken the three orphans, 
one after the other, to his arms. 

* Father Alboni gave us the crucifix,’’ said Dora; 
referring to my question as to the hand from which 
she had received the sacred symbol. 

‘‘ And I hope that I have given you much more, 
even a knowledge of that God whose incarnation 
and suffering it typifies,” said the priest, stroking 
down the glossy, clustering curls of the fair girl, 
who stood at his side, nesting her head trustingly 
upon the churchman’s shoulder. 

‘Yes, Father Alboni is my compliment here, and 
our labors complete the circle, bringing earth and 
heaven nigh unto each other,’’ said the merchant. 
“When I, with my worldliness, my maxims of trade, 
and wisdom gleaned in the marts, have filled these 
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‘young minds with hopes of temporal success, and 
nerved their little limbs with the courage necessary 
to win it, marrying the soul to matter, he comes in 
and corrects all that in me, and in my teachings, is 
gross. He holds up a higher and a nobler success, 
a future more lasting to be striven for, and to be won 
as well ; thus loosening the chords which I had drawn 
too tightly, and giving to eternity an interest equal 
with time. With me alone, our pupils might too 
often neglect their God; and with him alone, they 
might too much forget the earth; so that virtue, 
which lies in a just medium of enjoyment and grati- 
tude, is most likely to be secured with the joint 
action of us both.” 

Father Alboni assented. to the merchant’s words, 
saying ‘‘that it was, indeed, true that the world, 
with its affections, its activity, its promises of wealth 
and station, and religion, with its life to come, its 
acknowledgment of benefits received, and its assur- 
ance of an infinite happiness, have each their several 
claims upon us; equal in dignity, because imposed 
by the one hand which made all things good.” 

Father Alboni isa fine looking man, of about forty- 
five years of age, of easy address, and abrow which 
showed that in him a noble intellect had been sub- 
dued to the most humble duties of his profession. 
The cultivated grace of his manners, in which the 
man of the world andthe priest were happily blended, 
prepossessed me atonce in his favor ; but when I saw 
him draw a small book from his pocket, entitled 
‘‘ Lives of the Saints,’’ and present it to Matches as 
a volume full of wonders, in some part true, which 
would aid his efforts at reading through the allure- 
ments of the imagination, my heart was his own. 

The merchant smiled, and remarked that ‘ the 
church had become less exacting in its articles of 
faith.”’ 

‘The church has been greatly misunderstood,” 
replied Father Alboni. ‘Its history is one with 
that of modern civilization ; and if it has not kept 
on in an equal pace with its offspring, it is because 
prudence, rather than a rash confidence, has ever 
determined its counsels. We build deeply, and with 
us, innovation is of slow growth; but our eyes are 
ever fixed upon the end. As in the middle-age the 
church, for wise and holy purposes, adapted itself to 
the condition and knowledge of men, so now, a 
change is working within it, which promises to 
restore the empire it has lost, and fulfill the assurance 
given to Peter, that the world should not escape his 
grasp.”’ 

‘“* True, worthy father, it is so,’’ said the merchant ; 
“and with the disappearance of those superstitions 
with which the warm imagination of ignorance was 
well pleased to be instructed, I see the seceding 
Protestant return repentant into the fold, until all 
again acknowledge the one universal church. Blessed 
be that day! But whatever else may change, of 
mere form, or of doctrine not essential, the church 
will never forget the noble hymns written in its 
Service; and as I, with our young hosts here, just 
before your coming, sang in praise of an earthly 

courage, we will now, you consenting, rise to a 


higher argument, lest the chords of this life, as you 
sometimes say, be drawn about the heart too 
tight.” 
Stabet mater dolorosa, 
Juxta crucem lacrymosa, 
Dum pendebat filius; 
Cujus animam gementem, 
Contristatam et dolentem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 


** The good Jacoponus, who, when in the world, 
loved earth too much, and when in the church, loved 
earth not enough, bequeathed the song as a rich 
legacy to the faithful ; and many a sinner has it won 
to Christ,” said Father Alboni, taking up the next 
stanza. 


O! quam tristis et afflicta, 
Fuit illa benedicta 
Mater unigeniti. 
Que meerebat et dolebat 
Et tremebat cum videbat 
Nati peenas inclyti. 


Dora followed in the chant which I had often 
heard on the festival of the ‘‘ Seven Sorrows.’”’ 


Quis est homo qui non fleret 

Christi matrem si videret, 
In tanto supplicio? 

Quis posset non contristari, 

Piam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio. 


Then Wilhelm— 


Pro peccatis suce gentis, 
Videt Jesum in tormentis, 
Et flagellis subditum ; 
Vidit suum dulcem natum, 
Morientem, desolatum, 

Dum emisit spiritum. 


Then Matches, with his small voice, not big 
enough to cry the morning papers, but big enough 
to be heard of the ear he then spoke to— 


Eia mater, fons amoris! 

Me sentire vim doloris 
Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 

Fac ut ardiet cor meum 

In amando Christum Deum 
Ut illi complaceam. 


Again the merchant— 


Sancta Mater ! istud agas, 

Crucifixi fige plagas 
Cordi meo valide. 

Tui nati vulnerati, 

Tam dignati pro me pati 
Poenas mecum divide. 


And the priest— 


Fac me vere tecum flere, 
Crucifixo condolere, 
Donec ego vixero. 
Juxta crucem tecum stare, 
Te libenter sociare, 
In planctu desidero. 


And Dora— 


Virgo virginum preeclara ! 





Mihi jam non sis amara, 
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Fac me tecum plangere ; 
Fac ut portem Christi mortem, 
Passionis ejus sortem, 
Et plagas recolore. 
And Wilhelm— 
Fac me plagis vulnerari, 
Cruce hac inebriari, 
Ob amorem filii. 
Inflammatus et accensus, 
Per te, virgo! sim defensus 
In die judicii. 
Matches closing— 
Fac me cruce custodiri, 
Morte Christi preemuniri, 
Confoveri gratia. 
Quando corpus morietur, 
Fac ut anime donetur, 
Paradisi gloria. 


As the last line died upon the boy’s lips, the 
chanters rose, turned toward the print of the Vir- 
gin upon the wall, bowed, bent the knee, and made 
the sign of the cross. Protestant as I am, full Pro- 
testant as I am, my soul was with them in that wor- 
ship, the worship of thee, mother of God! the medi- 
ator with the mediator! Who knows our weak- 
nesses, as a mother knows them? Who feels for 
us as a mother feels? In whose bosom does the 
child nestle in its hour of suffering? And are we 
not all children, here upon this earth? Church, 
poets, and painters, are these thy fashioners; did 
these create thee, Mary? Thy story is told in the 
word of life; and therein do I find all that is lovely, 
all that is pure, all that is holy in woman; well, 
then, might my heart bow down to thee, where thou 
standest, beside the throne; and, as the resonance of 
thy praise ascended to heaven, send a prayer with 
it that I also might not be forgotten. 

Herr Labeuve took the orphans’ hands in his, and 
bid them good-night. I imitated Herr Labeuve, with 
the addition of a kiss upon Dora’s modest cheek, 
which I could not deny myself, and went out with 
the merchant, leaving Father Alboni behind us. 

“* How happens it that you are acquainted with my 
young friends?” asked Herr Labeuve, as we passed 
along the street together. 

‘*Tt is my first call,’”’ said I; and then I related the 
incident at my office, the consequent questions which 
I had put to Matches, and the story which Dora had 
told me. 

‘Ah, Heinrich’ is a good boy, and a bright one. 
He has now taken to his books with a strong appe- 
tile. Father Alboni, who, in his daily rounds of 
Christian charity, saw much of the family before the 
parents’ death, says that he is apt; if he holds on, I 
suppose I must give him to the Church. He may 
one day be our Bishop!” 

** And Wilhelm ?”’ 

“Wilhelm,” said the merchant, “has, I believe, 
a soul for trade. Next year I shall test him at buy- 





ing and selling in a small way; should he prove to 
be of the right metal, I will then, after a two years’ 
trial, take him into my counting-room, and train him 
to assume a position in the house.” 

* And Dora?” 

“Dora, why, she is the best of them all. Hers is 
the will. She is worth more than all that I have 
gathered together with my many years’ labor. She 
planned every thing, and has carried forward every 
thing, just as she has told you. I thought it queer 
enough, when the little minx came to me and ope:- 
ed her designs, and wished to become my tenant; 
but her will conquered, as it must conquer to the 
end. It is in the mind, not in the body, that our 
strength lies. Flesh and blood, bones and sinews, 
are slaves of the intellect, made to do its bidding. 
Why is it, that in wrecks at sea, and in disasters 
upon land, the stout and hardy of limb, used to labor, 
often sink into despair, and so die, while the physi- 
cally weak fight manfully with death, hold to hope 
with a grasp of iron, and win the life which was 
more than half lost! It is the will which makes us 
equal to any fortune, superior to every obstacle. 
Dora will be a maid worth catching. I shall look 
after her sharply. At fourteen, as things go, she 
will be in a situation to seize upon all that instruc- 
tion can give; and when of age, my son, if he is 
then worthy of her, and can win her, shall have 
her.” 

‘‘T am heartily glad to learn that you intend to do 
so well by the orphans,”’ said I. 

“‘Do by them! they can do for themselves, sir. I 
have given them nothing, other than the somewhat 
high price for the monthly dinner which I take with 
them, and some good counsel; and if they hold to 
my advice, they will accept nothing from the good- 
will of any one. To boy or girl, just starting in life, 
a dollar earned is worth more than a legacy of ten 
thousand. What is labor to the young? It is the 
health of body and soul. Come, walk in, and take 
a glass of wine with me, to the good luck of Dora; 
in looking back through my past life, I see that I am 
not her equal; and you, in this night’s knowledge, 
have been taught never to despair.”’ 

We now stood before the merchant’s door; I ac- 
cepted his invitation; and as I entered his richly 
furnished halls, bespeaking large wealth, and con- 
trasted them with the narrow room which we had 
so lately left, and thought of the motives, and the end 
which had carried him there, I knew, of a certain- 
ty, that I stood in the presence of a truly great man. 
The cup to good luck was drank: his family came 
around us; the wife, conscious of her husband’s 
worth, and equal to it; the son of promise, if wise, 
Dora’s future mate; and the last half of the evening 
was a counterpart to the first. 

The earth, the beautiful earth, our good mother, 
who would not love it, when such are to be found 
among its children. 
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Let thy tread be mute! Of thy cinctured breast! 
Purity, like pearl-gems 
Woven in thy hair, Gaze not on the Orient, 
Will not save if one foot, Till the gate is passed, 
Careless, fail thee there! Which shall pour a light-flood, 
Ne’er to be o’ercast : 
Bearer of the night-lamp Purity, like diamonds 
In the midnight gloom, Flashing from thy brow, 
When the torch but ushered Will not save if one foot, 
Thine own welcome tomb— Careless, fail thee now ! 
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MOONRISE IN MAY. 





BY SARAH HELEN WHITMAN. 


How calm the landscape sleeps around, 
How wildly sweet the far-off sound 

Of rippling waters as they pour 

Their light waves on the distant shore. 
The breeze comes laden with perfume 
From many an orchard white with bloom, 
And all the mellow air is fraught 

With beauty beyond fancy’s thought. 


Outspread beneath me, breathing balm 
Into the evening’s golden calm, 

Lie trellised gardens thickly sown 
With nodding lilacs newly blown, 
Snow-drops and jonguils, pale and prim, 
And flamy tulips, burning dim 

In the cool twilight, till they fold 

In sleep their oriflambs of gold. 


With many a glimmering interchange 
Of moss and flowers and terraced range, 
The pleasant garden slopes away 

Into the gloom of shadowy gray, 

Where darkly green the church-yard lies 
With all its silent memories; 

The old church-tower now dimly seen 
Through a soft veil of golden green, 
That tender foliage that the spring 

Doth earliest on the willows fling. 


Beyond, a group of stately trees, 
Waiting their vernal draperies, 
Stands outlined on the evening sky 
In fine and penciled tracery. 
Athwart their interwoven boughs 
The paling west more faintly glows, 
Till the fair moon’s ascending beam 
Melts all things to a holy dream. 








How welcome to the enthusiast’s soul 

Thy sdlemn calm, thy soft control, 

Lone wanderer of the midnight sky, 

Fair queen of dreaming fantasie ! 

Light of the heart, whose holy spell 

Can earth’s tumultuous sorrow’s quell, 

And lend a pensive charm to woes 
Thou canst not soothe into repose. 


When thoughtful and alone I stand, 
An alien in a stranger land, 

Hearing, as the swift wings of Fate 
Sweep by, an inarticulate, 

Strange melody, that murmurs low 
Of life’s inexplicable wo ;— 

When the thick stars, intensely bright, 
With their far-palpitating light 

But mock my solitude, I turn 

To thy serener orb and learn 

Its bright evangels—the sweet lore 
Of patience, that doth solace more 
Than Hope’s fair promises the breast 
Where memory sits a mournful guest. 


Thy solemn light doth interfuse 
The magic world wherein I muse 
With something too divinely fair 
For earthly hope to harbor there ; 
A faith that reconciles the will 
Life’s mystic passion to fulfill— 

A calm so absolute earth knows 
No rapture like that wide repose— 
A baptism of peace that lies 

So soft upon o’erwearied eyes 
That only sorrowing hearts have won 
From Heaven so sweet a benison. 
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THE DAWNING LIGHT. 


[SUGGESTED BY THE PICTURE OF THAT NAME IN GRAHAM’S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER.) Is 





BY ELLEN MORE. 


CAUTIOUSLY, fair maiden ! 
Heed thine own soft foot! 

Is thy hand light-laden ? 
Let thy tread be mute! 

Purity, like pearl-gems 
Woven in thy hair, 

Will not save if one foot, 
Careless, fail thee there! 


Bearer of the night-lamp 
In the midnight gloom, 
When the torch but ushered 
Thine own welcome tomb— 








Dost thou see a day-gleam 
Rising in the East? 

Stay the generous beating 
Of thy cinctured breast! 


Gaze not on the Orient, 
Till the gate is passed, 
Which shall pour a light-flood, 
Ne’er to be o’ercast : 
Purity, like diamonds 
Flashing from thy brow, 
Will not save if one foot, 
Careless, fail thee now ! 
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MODERN SPANISH LITERATURE. 


CAROLINA CORONADO. 


“T but give you 
A brief epitome of her virtues, which, 
Dilated on at large, and to their merit, 
Would make an ample story.”’ 


Wry are English readers so little acquainted with 
the works of their Spanish contemporaries? The 
names of Cervantes, of Lope de Vega, of Calderon, 
are as well known as those of Corneille, Racine, and 
Voltaire, or of Dante, Tasso and Petrarch. The works 
of Lamartine, of Victor Hugo and Sue, are in the 
hands of every one, while it cannot be denied that 
there is a lamentable ignorance of modern Spanish 
literature. An instructive article might be written in 
answer to the question just asked. Perhaps, at a 
future day, we shall be tempted to examine it. At 
present, however, we propose rather to remove the 
difficulty than to inquire for the cause, by furnishing 
a series of papers on contemporary Spanish authors, 
which shall afford some account of their life and 
genius, and contain extracts from their writings. 

The names of a Larra, a Zovilla, an Espronceda, 
a Hartzembusch, and a host of others, renowned in 
their native land, need but the varnish of antiquity, to 
take a high stand in the temple of fame. Nothing 
can surpass the exquisite beauty and originality of 
some of the poetical conceptions of the bards of 
modern Spain, and the strength and rare elegance of 
her prose writers yield the palm to none. Among 
those who have written equally well in prose and 
verse, the ill-fated Larra stands preéminent. Wield- 
ing with like dexterity the delicate pruning-knife of 
the critic, and the galling lash of the satirist, yet at 
times laying both aside to sing, in tones of matchless 
sweetness, the magic of beauty, the pangs or joys of 
love, the works of this hapless writer exhibit the 
most varied powers carried to a high degree of per- 
fection. Nor among the dark-eyed maids of the land 
of chivalry and romance, have the muses lacked 
successful followers. In the ranks of the Spanish 
literati, taking precedence of many distinguished 
names among the poets of the opposite sex, we hail 
those of a Coronado, and an Noellaneda. 

To attempt conveying an idea of the Spanish 
Literature of the present day, by a series of bio- 
graphical sketches of some of its chief ornaments, 
and translated specimens of their different styles, is a 
task of which one of the chief difficulties consists in 
the selection. Where the subjects are so numerous, 
and, though in various ways, equally worthy of our 
admiring notice, it is scarcely possible to mention 
all, yet it were unjust to slight any. Nor is it easy 
to give an adequate idea of the works of an author 
by a translation, which, whether strict or free, must 
impair the beauty of the original, and will always 
lack its power as well as its delicacy. Other objec- 
tions might be adduced that would seem to preclude 
all hopes of doing justice to the task now undertaken. 





On the other hand, this, which may be considered a 
labor of love, offers too many inducements to be 
lightly abandoned; and, among these may be num- 
bered, as not the least, the advantages the writer de- 
rives from a personal acquaintance with some of 
the distinguished personages introduced in these 
pages. Yet, in bringing before an American audi- 
ence, the subject of the following sketch, the voice 
of public opinion in the Peninsula has alone been 
consulted, and that has long agreed to award’ the 
palm of excellence as a female writer, to her, who, 
to genius of a high order unites charms of person 
that would satisfy the ambition of an ordinary mind, 
and qualities of the heart which are best fitted to in- 
sure the happiness of the domestic circle—Carolina 
Coronado. 

To those who read for the sake of having their 
emotions violently excited, this paper will offer little 
or no attraction. It presents no startling incidents; 
no romantic scenes; no terrible cowps de theatre. 
It will neither exasperate the brain to sympathetic, 
but momentary frenzy, nor melt the heart with rap- 
turous tenderness. It is a narrative of one yet in 
the sweet flower of her age—such a life must bear 
the impress of its subject; simplicity, modesty, and 
purity, are its components. But, if the narrative lack 
the fascinations of modern novels, it will have the 
merit of presenting to the young who falter under 
difficulties in their path, apparently insurmountable, 
a picture of rare industry, and of indomitable perse- 
verance under the most disheartening circumstances, 
and of the bright reward bestowed by fame on those 
qualities. To those who are inclined to murmur at 
the wholesome restraint exercised by parental au- 
thority, the lesson of docility and respectful submis- 
sion presented by one gifted with such genius may 
not be in vain. 

To the west, and within nine leagues of the capital 
of Estremadura, lies a small town that derives its 
chief charm from its bright, smiling sky. Here, in 
the year 1823, within a hundred paces of the Casa de 
Almendrejo, in which the poet Espronceda first came 
into the world he so prematurely quitted, was born 
his no less celebrated townswoman, Dofia Carolina 
Coronado, the daughter of Don Nicholas Coronado 
and Dofia Maria Antonia Romero. Fortune, by thus 
placing the cradle of our poetess in one of the spots 
still existing in Spain, where the ancient prejudices 
which condemned her sex to ignorance, are still in 
full foree, would seem to have destined her to a life 
of obscurity. But genius such as hers creates rather 
than is guided by circumstances, and forcing a way 
through obstacles that would have wearied or dis- 
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heartened less courageous and less gifted spirits, its 
beams have pierced the clouds that environed it, and 
shed their radiance over the nation that proudly re- 
joices in its birth. Brilliant as her success has been, 
it is almost painful to trace the difficulties through 
which it has been achieved. In the retired spot in 
which she was born and brought up, she was not 
only deprived of the advantages the capital furnishes 
to the studiously inclined in the perusal of the lore 
of all ages and nations accumulated in its rich libra- 
ries, but she had also to contend with the deep- 
rooted antipathy to the cultivation of the female in- 
tellect that obtains in the provinces, and which, 
giving to ignorance the sanctity of religion, makes it 
a point of conscience to restrict the female portion of 
the community to the pious observances of the 
church and to their household duties, debarring them 
entirely from studies that are there held to be the 
infallible corruptors of the mind they enlarge. The 
natives of Estremadura keep up so little communi- 
cation with the world beyond the limits of their own 
province that none of the so-called improvements 
of modern civilization ever by chance reach them. 
While they have thus preserved, in their pristine 
purity and unimpaired strength, the rude but price- 
less virtues, as well as the manners, customs, and, it 
must be added, prejudices of their forefathers, reject- 
ing the gorgeous, but plague-laden robes of modern 
refinement, they have also deprived themselves of 
the aid that education affords to those whose natural 
abilities would, without that assistance, be often 
stifled in the germ. 

The mother of Carolina, far from taking pride in 
the precocious indications of talent manifested by her 
child, beheld with trembling anxiety her efforts to 
pass the bounds of the narrow circle allowed to her 
sex in that part of Spain. Nay, it is not unlikely 
that, in her alarm, the worthy mother offered up 
many a fervent prayer that the impending calamity 
might be averted. In pursuance of the traditional 
maxims handed down from generation to generation, 
she prepared to combat the enemy, and, with praise- 
worthy, but mistaken zeal, endeavored to erush the 
fair blossom of genius struggling for light and air. 
Her daughter was subjected to the drudgery of 
household duties, and brought up to assist her mo- 
ther in the charge of a large family, to the utter ex- 
clusion of those elegant studies, which, to those of 
her own rank, in other lands affords an agreeable 
relaxation. Unlike the generality. of our modern 
misses, the gentle Spanish maiden submitted with- 
out a murmur to a course of life, which, to a mind 
like hers must have been insupportably tedious, and, 
from the age of nine years, she applied herself to 
her needle as industriously as though nature had 
never designed she should use any other tool. In 


the meanwhile, she received as good an education 
as the country afforded, but one such as our lady 
readers of a more favored region would deem 
equivalent to none at all, for reading, writing, the 
rudiments of grammar, and the catechism, were all 
the branches it comprised. But while her busy fin- 
gers were acquiring such a dexterity in the elegant 





and feminine accomplishment of embroidering, as 
obtained for her quite a reputation among her ac- 
quaintances, her no less active mental faculties were 
also at work. With untiring ingenuity, she con- 
trived to obtain food to satisfy her craving for know- 
ledge, and, at night, stealing a portion of the time 
dedicated to slumber, consecrated it to the perusal, 
not of the light works with which the young and 
thoughtless are wont to cheat the hours, but to that 
of such works as Masden’s Critical History of Spain, 
and the masterpieces of our classical poets. The 
latter especially exercised a fascination over her that 
plainly denoted the bias of her own inclinations. 
The volumes of poetry to which she obtained access, 
she not unfrequently actually committed to memory, 
that she might continue to enjoy their intellectual 
companionship after she had returned them. to their 
owners. It is not by the quantity of literary food 
that the mind is benefited, but by its proper di- 
gestion. The study of such models soon aroused 
the desire to vent her own feelings in the melody of 
verse, and attuned her naturally musical ear to its 
harmonious cadence. Thus isolated in a dull coun- 
try place, void of literary and artistic resources, 
amid the stumbling-blocks that well meaning pa- 
rents and friends opposed to her progress, did this 
gentle girl, unaided, complete her own education, by 
the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of history, 
geography, and literature. 

But, while fate appeared to predestinate Corolina 
for the narrow sphere of domestic life, chance 
brought stimulants to nourish the boundless aspira- 
tions after the beautiful and glorious of this soul 
‘* formed in the prodigality of nature.” During the 
childhood of Carolina, political vicissitudes disturbed 
the repose of the Coronado family, who were, in 
consequence, compelled to remove for some time to 
Badajoz. Her grandfather fell a victim to the fac- 
tion in power, and her father, entertaining and pro- 
claiming opinions at that time considered from their 
outre liberality, to have a dangerous tendency, suf- 
fered a protracted incarceration, Each day the 
prisoner was cheered by the visit of his wife and 
infant daughter, then in her fifth year. Onthe mind 
of the latter, a babe in years, but of precociously 
matured intelligence, the troubles of the times, the 
insults of the royalists, and the infinite vexations to 
which her mother was subjected, in order to obtain 
access to her husband, seem to have made a lasting 
impression. Hence, probably, her deep-rooted enmity 
to Ferdinand—we will not say of the first germ of 
that patriotic spirit that ever and anon breaks forth 
in enthusiastic strains from a lyre generally attuned 
to milder melodies. The love of country isa feeling 
shared in common by the females of every class and 
station in Spain, though few may be called upon to 
evidence it by actions. 

The early misfortunes of those near and dear to 
her, her continual residence in the country, amid 
the unbroken solitude of nature, diversified only by 
the picturesque ruins of a former age, and the constant 
struggle of a proud though gentle nature, to continue 
her pursuit of knowledge despite the frowns of 
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friends and the sneers of the envious and malicious, 
more especially of those of her own sex, have doubt- 
less contributed to foster the slight tinge of melan- 
choly that veils the fair brow of the poetess, and her 
first efforts reveal its impress. 

Her earliest attempt at written composition of any 
sort, was made at the age of ten. Its subject was 
the death of a bird, and the little corpse was wrapped 
in the paper on which was traced its elegy. 

At fourteen she wrote her first verses in a letter to 
a youthful friend. The following literal translation 
of the concluding stanza will give some idea of the 
state of mind of the writer whose genius, like ano- 
ther ‘ Picciola,’’ was endéavoring to break through 
the earthy clods that confined it. 


Like the babe that with inarticulate phrase 

Its fancies seeks to utter, my straggling mind 

Its fefters strives to break. Within my soul lies 
Somewhat hid, that with its weight doth burden life. 
My inward senses in music strange unite, 

As if within they held a concert of sweet sounds. 


But it was not until another year had rolled away 
that the modest muse of Estremadura appeared be- 
fore the public. Her first printed composition, ‘‘ The 
Palm Tree,” was greeted most enthusiastically, and 
called forth a eulogy from the pen of a distinguished 
orator and literati,* whose name is a guaranty of 
desert to whatever it sanctions. This exquisite little 
poem also elicited the tribute of four stanzas address- 
ed to the poetess, by one who had preceded her 
on the road to fame—Espronceda. With his charac- 
teristic happiness of expression, he designated her 
verses as ‘the music of innocence.” 

In the year 1838, the horrors of civil war, of which 
Spain was the theatre, called forth a slight token of 
the patriotic feelings of Carolina. Her skillful fingers 
embroidered a superb banner for the newly raised 
regiment that was to proceed from Badajoz, to de- 
fend the cause of freedom. The provincial deputa- 
tation of Badajoz acknowledged the gift in an 
‘ oficio,’’ that, among other phrases doing justice to 
the patriotism of the donor, and to the beauty of its 
workmanship, contained the following: “The de- 
putation cannot offer you worthy thanks; the best 
reward of a heart like yours will be, that the brave 
men who are to follow your gift to the field of battle, 
on their triumphant return to their homes, will call 
to mind her whose delicate hands have worked the 
emblem, for the defense of which they will so freely 
have shed their blood.’’ A diamond ring, engraved 
with the name of the company, accompanied this 
honorable testimonial. 

Let it not be imagined that the young poetess had 
as yet extricated herself from the trammels that in 
childhood had clogged her progress. Success in her 
chosen career had not sanctified her election. Her 
literary tastes were too much at variance with the 
received notions of feminine decorum to meet with 
the indulgence from her family and townspeople, that 
the more enlightened world beyond had shown to 
them. Even after her efforts had met with so flat- 


¥* Don Donoso Cortes, Marquis of Valdegamas, and Am- 
bassador of H. C. M. to the French Republic. 





tering a reception as seémed to entiile her to the 
command of her time, her mother continued to.exact 
that it should be devoted to domestic avocations, 
and, yielding ever to the wishes of a parent, whom, 
notwithstanding the dissimilarity of their views, her 
child regards with a reverential affection amounting 
to idolatry; Carolina cheerfully bore her portion of 
the cares consequent on a family of eight brothers 
and sisters. The short space of time she could dis- 
pose of ere she was required to commence the labors 
of the day, she dedicated to the perusal of the books 
she could borrow, and, during the long hours spent 
at her needle, her thoughts, ranging at large through 
the fairy realms of fancy, or wandering back to some 
of the romantic sites she delighted to visit during her 
rambles, arranged themselves into the beautiful form 
in which they subsequently appeared before the 
publie; for, strange as it may seem, Carolina, trust- 
ing entirely to her memory, has composed all her 
poetry without the help of the pen. Every piece 
was entirely finished ere it was committed to paper. 

It is difficult to conceive how, without laying by a 
proper course of study, the foundation for such an 
undertaking, without method, without leisure, or 
even materials in this mysterious and almost clan- 
destine manner, was formed the collection of poems 
that, preceded by an introduction from the pen of the 
celebrated dramatist, Hartzembusch, was published 
in Madrid, in 1843. It is probable that Miss Coro- 
nado stands alone for the possession of the extraor- 
dinary gift of composing solely with the help of 
memory. The difficulty that attends sucha process 
is defined in the following remarks of the above- 
named distinguished gentleman—* Those who have 
attempted this species of composition, can alone un- 
derstand the intense degree of attention requisite for 
this painful labor of the brain. The poet who com- 
poses, pen in hand, relies on his paper for the pre- 
servation of that which he creates, and his sole care 
is to continue to produce. But, whoever composes 
without notes, has to perform a double task—that of 
creating, and that of retaining; and, as the human 
mind cannot at once perform two distinct functions, 
reason must perforce become bewildered, the ideas 
lose their connection, the definition of the idea loses 
its clearness to the reader, for, to him each thought 
of a written work is presented in the form given to 
it, completely isolated and unaccompanied by the 
auxiliary ideas, or those simultanecusly conceived, 
and which have contributed to form the one before 
him. Inthe excitement under which the poet labors, 
he requires but a slight clue, a mere thread, to un- 
derstand and satisfy himself. This reader who has 
not passed through the same phases, is not in the 
same frame of mind, and requires a perfect form to 
bring the idea clearly before him. The one is the 
blind man, whom his exquisite sense of touch ena- 
bles to name the card he cannot see; the other 
the man gifted with sight, but who needs the assist- 
ance of light to distinguish the figure on the card.” 
This excellent definition of the difficulties attending 
the composition without notes of poetry, cannot be 
applicable to Miss Coronado, whose extreme ease in 
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versification renders the composition of prose far 
less easy to her from the difficulty she finds in avoid- 
ing the jingle of ryhme. 

Numberless pieces from her pen have been pub- 
lished in every periodical of note of the metropolis 
and the provinces, and republished in those of South 
America and the island of Cuba, while their author 
has been admitted a member of the Instituto Espafiol, 
as well as of all the literary academies of Spain, in- 
cluding that of Havana. But as Monsieur Gustave 
Deville observed in the Review of Madrid, “ when 
persevering energy was on the eve of reaping its 
reward, when real life was opening to her view, 
when the obstacles against which she had so bravely 
contended were at length overcome by the efforts of 
a firm will, the press suddenly announced the death 
of the poet.’”? This was in the spring of 1844; and 
the periodicals throughout the kingdom, in token of 
grief for the loss literature had sustained, appeared 
in mourning. The grief universally felt for a loss 
that was rated as a public calamity, elicited from all 
quarters of Spain, a multitude of poetical laments. 
These testimonials of affectionate regard found their 
way to the country-seat in which their object lived 
in complete seclusion during the greater part of the 
year, causing her, as may be imagined, no little sur- 
prise. As a voice from the tomb, that of the young 
poet, in a lay of surpassing melody, proclaimed to 
the delighted nation that the bonds of her laborious 
apprenticeship had, indeed, been sepulchred forever, 
but that rich in grace and strength her immortal 
genius yet lived on earth. 

The singularity of this incident, and the sorrow 
her presumed death had occasioned, suggested to 
her the idea of writing a work that she intends shall 
be posthumous, and which bears the appropriate 
title of “‘ Two Deaths in Half a Life.” 

Frequent and long-continued vigils, and incessant 
application to study could not but affect so delicate a 
frame. The equilibrium between the body and 
mind destroyed, prostration of the former ensued, 
entailing severe illness. In search of the health she 
had lost, our poet sought the delightful sky of An- 
dalusia, and it was after a sojourn of some duration 
in Cadiz that, on her departure from its sea-girt walls, 
she wrote her address to ‘‘ The Sea.” 

A nervous affection that had well nigh deprived 
her of the use of her limbs, having led her to seek a 
cure in some mineral springs in the vicinity of Madrid, 
the capital rejoiced in a visit from the now famed 
star. The Licro Artistico y Literaris welcomed her 
with enthusiastic honors in a session held especially 
for that object. The recipient of these honors having 
read to the assembled members her charming poem 
of “* My Shadow Departs but I Remain,” a crown 
of laurel and golden leaves was placed on her fair 
brows. In a subsequent session, held in compliment 
to their majesties, her drama of “ The Picture of 
Hope’? was performed. This drama has not been 
the only contribution of its author to the stage. A 
historical drama, entitled ‘* Alfonso IV.,’? and an- 
other, as yet unpublished, bearing that of “‘ Petrarch,” 
sufficiently evidence her powers in this the most 





difficult branch of literature. Every thing connected 
with and surrounding Carolina denotes the poetical 


simplicity of her tastes. Even amid the pleasures 
of a capital, courted and admired by all, and receiv- 
ing homage from the most flattering quarters, she 
preserves the modest simplicity and habits of life of 
her country home, spending her hours amid birds 
and flowers, of which she is passionately fond. Her 
study bears the impress of its occupant, in its classical 
and unostentatious elegance. A painting by the divine 
Morales, representing St. Teresa in the act of 
writing, is the first object that strikes her visitor, 
not so much for its beauty as a work of art, as for 
the marked resemblance between the features of 
the saint and those of Miss Coronado. 

Her course of life is still as laborious as though 
her fame were yet unearned; but even amid her 
indefatigable efforts to progress in her career, she 
consecrates a portion of her valuable time each day 
to the assisting of her younger brothers in their 
studies. 

The style of Miss Coronado is decidedly feminine ; 
and while it bears the stamp of originality so de- 
sirable amid the deluge of rhyme with which in 
these book-making days we are overwhelmed, it is 
eminently characteristic of the author—her verses 
are’a faithful transcript of her mind, reflecting her 
heart, her tastes, her social position, breathing the 
warm fresh feelings of. her youth, and harmonizing 
even with the modest dignity of her manners. 
Whatever may be her subject, while admiring her 
genius and talents, the reader is struck with the 
goodness, candor, and tenderness that lend it its 
greatest charm, while the tone of melancholy that 
pervades all she writes, is of a nature that softens 
without saddening the heart. Although, as has been 
indicated, the majority of her poems are such as 
only a true woman could write, if her subject de- 
mands it, her tone rises to a degree of energy and 
power that would scarcely be looked for from so 
gentle a muse. Instances of the loftiness, pride, or 
stern indignation she can throw into her accents are 
to be found in several of her pieces, such as her ad- 
dress to “The Palm,” “The Christian Faith,” 
“The Cruel Husband ;” while again, her lament 
over ** Merida :” 

‘¢ The wealthy and the proud city of yore 

Once yielding sovereign sway and power,”’ 
unites to grandeur and sublimity melting pathos. 
But even her vehemence is kept in subjection, and 
grace, sweetness, and love, are the distinctives of 
her poetry—the very choice of her subjects indicating 
the bias of her inclinations. Her poems belong to all 
ages and all nations, for they take their source from 
the heart’s most generous feelings, from a soul keenly 
alive to the beauties of nature; they are impressions 
that every sensitive organization has received, though 
it may have lacked the wondrous faculty of clothing 
them in as exquisite a poetical garb. Her “*‘ Memo- 
ries of Home,”’ of that spot where each of us has left, 
like a cast-off garment, the charm of infantile years, 
touches a sympathetic chord in every heart. But 
the merit of her productions is sufficiently evidenced 
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in the universal acceptation they have met with in 
both hemispheres, wherever the noble language of 
Castile is the vehicle of the feelings ; and every suc- 
ceeding year can but add maturity to her genius, 
and leaves to the garland that already wreathes her 
brows. 
* Within a year Miss Coronado has in prose proved 
the variety of her powers; and four xowvelletes, or 
tales—‘‘ Faquita,” “The Light of the Tagus,”’ 
“ Adoracion,”’ and “ Javilla,’? have been received 
by an appreciating public with the favor their merit 
justified. .The work on which she is now engaged, 
‘* La Enclanstrada’’—The Recluse—is one of greater 
length than the preceding ones, and aims at higher 
purposes. The idea is very original, and managed 
with great felicity, its personages exceedingly in- 
teresting, though in some instances perhaps, ima- 
ginary types that have no counterparts in real life, 
but withal drawn with a masterly hand; its style is 
satirical and gay, although at times overspread, not 
with sombre shadows, but with the semi-tints of 
melancholy that characterize all her writings. Nay, 
it is conjectured that beneath the anonymous title of 
a novel is revealed the history of a life that cannot 
but cause, when given to the public, a profound sensa- 
tion. She hasalso published several excellent articles 
demonstrating the necessity of a union between 
the two kingdoms that now divide the peninsula, 
This idea, that will doubtless appear chimerical until 
realized, she has treated with a terseness of argu- 
ment, a sound philosophy truly admirable. The 
subject and the arguments brought to bear on it, 
prove the writer a genuine daughter of Spain, whose 
ambition is centered in the prosperity of her country. 
Having spoken of the disadvantageous circum- 
stances under which the Spanish poetess has labored 
in the attainment of her unsought and unpretended 
renown, and of the style of her writings, few par- 
ticulars remain to be recorded, but these are of the 
most pleasing nature. Her name is as familiar and as 
dear in the abodes of poverty and suffering as in the 
literary circles of which she is the greatest orna- 
ment. Her zeal for the cause of education frequently 
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leads her to visit the primary schools, where her 
gentle voice encourages and assists the pupils, and 
her co-operation and valuable aid have largely con- 
tributed to raise to its present prosperous condition 
the school supported in Badajoz by the society for 
the improvement of education in that town. Nor, 
while manifesting so great an interest in the more 
important duties of iife, is Miss Coronado lacking in 
the power to impart a charm to the trifling avoca- 
tions and diversions of every-day life.. Her manners 
unite the native suavity and politeness of the heart 
that, in Spain, is the characteristic of the meanest 
beggar as well as of the noble of the land, to the 
refinement and grace of the habitue of the most 
polished courtin Europe. Her conversational powers 
are exceedingly brilliant; and while the flashes of 
her wit may surprise and delight her hearers, they 
are never used aS Weapons to cause pain or em- 
barrassment. To superiority of intellect, to good- 
ness of heart, to elegance of manner, must be added 
great personal charms. Just tall enough to escape 
being called petite, but of that happy medium in 
height and exquisite symmetry of proportions in 
which are united the bewitching grace of diminutive 
prettiness and the dignity of more elevated stature, 
she also possesses those rare perfections, hands and 
feet of unrivaled beauty, so much so as to make 
them subjects of wonder and admiration ina country 
where nature has ia that particular peculiarly favored 
the fair sex. To these add features small and re- 
gular, a mouth whose well cut ruby lips close over 
teeth like perfect pearls, and whose smile is irre- 
sistibly winning, large, dark, almond-shaped eyes, 
where the soul of poetry sits throned, arched brows, 
and ringlets of glossy black, and you have a faint de- 
scription of one whom to see is to admire, to know 
is to love—the Hemans of Spain, in whom are cen- 
tered the genius of a Sapho, and the heavenly soul 
of a St. Teresa. 


Women will love her that she is a woman 
More worth than any man; and men that she is 
The rarest of all women. 





LEILA. 





BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 





How voiceless now is Leila’s lute, 
How sadly altered grown! 

Its song of love’s own sweetness mute, 
Its breathing rapture flown; 

As if the south-wind’s breath were here, 
Sweeping on withering wings, 

And twined the silence of the bier 
O’er the once joyous strings. 


Untrailed the vines of Leila’s bower, 
Its flowers are drooped and dead, 
That on the breeze, at evening’s hour, 

Their mingled perfume shed : 





The fountain’s song is sad and low, 
Its wreaths no longer twine 

Wild splendors in the sunbeam’s glow, 
Soft tones at eve’s decline. 


The lute that once so sweetly breathed, 
When Leila swept the strings; 

The flowers that in sweet perfume wreathed 
The zephyr’s gentle wings; 

The fountain’s wave, whose spirit tone 
Wove soft spells far and near, 

All mourn the loveliness that ’s flown, 
For Leila is not here! 
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Its song of love’s own sweetness mute, 
Its breathing rapture flown; 

As if the south-wind’s breath were here, 
Sweeping on withering wings, 

And twined the silence of the bier 
O’er the once joyous strings. 


Untrailed the vines of Leila’s bower, 
Its flowers are drooped and dead, 
That on the breeze, at evening’s hour, 

Their mingled perfume shed : 
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Wild splendors in the sunbeam’s glow, 
Soft tones at eve’s decline. 


The lute that once so sweetly breathed, 
When Leila swept the strings; 

The flowers that in sweet perfume wreathed 
The zephyr’s gentle wings; 

The fountain’s wave, whose spirit tone 
Wove soft spells far and near, 

All mourn the loveliness that ’s flown, 
For Leila is not here! 
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THE SONNENWIRTH: 


OR, LOST HONOR. 





TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER BY F. T. C, 





(A TRUE 


THERE is no chapter in the history of man that is 
more instructive to the heart and mind than that 
which contains the record of his errors. In the exe- 
cution of every great crime there has been a propor- 
tionately great power in operation. Although the 
secret play of the propensities may be concealed in 
the manifestations of the ordinary emotions, yet will 
it become, in the case of more violent passion, so 
much the more up-springing, colossal, clear; the 
delicate investigator of man, who knows how much 
he dare calculate upon the operation of the usual 
freedom of will, and how far he is permitted, ana- 
logically, to conclude, will transfer to his philosophy 
much experience from this department, and work it 
up for the moral life. 

It is something so uniform, and yet again so com- 
plicated—the human heart. One and the same pro- 
pensity or desire may play in a thousand different 
directions and forms—effect a thousand contradic- 
tory phenomena—appear combined with a thousand 
opposite characteristics—and a thousand dissimilar 
characteristics and actions again be spun out of the 
same propensity, while the man himself, of whom it 
is spoken, suspects any thing rather than such affini- 
ties. Should there arise for the human race—as for 
the other realms,of Nature—a Linneeus, who should 
classify according to impulses and propensities, how 
much would we be astonished to find many—whose 
vices must now be choked in the narrow sphere of 
common life, and in the straitened hedges of the 
law—in the same class with the monster Borgia. 

Viewing it from this point, many object to the 
usual treatment of history—and it is here, I suspect, 
that the great difficulty lies—which still continues to 
render its study so unprofitable to the every-day life. 
Between the violent passions of the acting man and 
the quiet disposition of the reader—to whom his 
actions are exhibited—there exists so broad a space 
and so wide a contrast, that it is difficult, indeed im- 
possible, for the latter to suspect even a connection. 
A chasm remains between the historical subject and 
the reader—that cuts off all possibility of a compari- 
son or an application—and instead of that wholesome 
terror which should warn proud health it merely 
excites a shake of the head by its strangeness. We 
look upon the unfortunate one—who, even in the 
hour when he undertakes the deed, as in that in 
which he atones for it, is a man like unto ourselves 
—as a creature of a strange species, whose blood 
circulates differently, and whose will is subject to 
other laws than ours; his fate moves us little, for 
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emotion is founded only upon an obscure conscious- 
ness of similar dangers, and we are too far removed 
even to fancy such a similarity. The warning is 
lost in the coloring—and history, instead of being a 
school for improvement, must be contented with the 
paltry honors of gratifying our curiosity. Should it 
ever become more to us, then it must of necessity 
choose between these two methods—either the 
reader must become warm as the hero, or the hero 
cold as the reader. 

I know that among the best historians of ancient 
and modern times many have observed this first 
method, and have corrupted the hearts of their 
readers by their exciting relations. But this style 
is an usurpation of the author, and offends the repub- 
lican privilege of the reader, whose office is to 
judge; besides, it is a violation of established rights, 
as this style belongs exclusively and properly to the 
orator and poet. To the historian, therefore, re- 
mains only the last method. 

The hero must become cold as the reader, or, in 
other words, we must know him before he aets ; 
We must see him not merely in the executing of his 
deeds, but also in the willing of them. His thoughts 
concern us infinitely more than his deeds—and the 
origin of his thoughts still more than the conse- 
quences of these deeds. The soil of Vesuvius was 
examined to explain the cause of its burnings; why 
do we bestow less attention upon a moral phenome- 
non than upon a physical one? Why do we not re- 
gard in the same degree the condition and cireum- 
stances that surround such a man, before the gathered 
tinder has caught fire from within? The dreamer 
who loves the marvelous may be charmed by the 
strangeness and adventurousness of such a picture, 
but the friend of truth looks for a mother to these 
lost children. He looks for her in the unchangeable 
structure of human souls and in the changing condi- 
tions that externally surround them, and here will 
she certainly be found. It surprises him now no 
longer to see in the same bed where generally only 
healthy plants are blooming the poisonous hemlock 
thriving—to find together in one cradle Wisdom and 
Folly, Vice and Virtue. 

Were I even not to take into account the advan- 
tages that the knowledge of human nature derives 
from this mode of treating history, yet it would 
nevertheless retain its superiority, because it ex- 
tirpates that horrid scorn and proud security where- 
with, usually, untried, upright virtue looks down 
upon the fallen; and because it diffuses that gentle 
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spirit of toleration, without which no fugitive can 
return, no reconciliation be possible between the 
laws and the oflender—no infected member of society 
rescued from total ruin. 

Whether the criminal, of whom [ am now about 
to speak, may have had a right to appeal tothe spirit 
of toleration, whether he was necessarily lost for 
the welfare of the state beyond recovery, I will not 
anticipate the decision of the reader. Our gentle- 
ness can now be of no avail to him—for he died by 
the hand of the hangman; but the autopsy of his 
crimes may possibly instruct humanity, and it may 
be—even justice. 

Christian Wolf was the son of an innkeeper, in a 
small provincial town, (the name of which must be 
concealed, for reasons that will hereafter appear,) 
and assisted his mother in taking care of the inn (for 
the father was dead) until his twentieth year. The 
inn was very poorly kept—so Wolf had many idle 
hours. He had been already known at school as a 
wanton boy. Young maidens complained of his 
boldness, and the boys of the little town paid homage 
to his ingenious head. Nature had neglected his 
personal appearance. A small, unsightly form, coarse 
hair of an ugly blackness, a flat nose, and swollen 
upper lip, which had besides become, by the blow 
of a horse, a hare-lip, gave to his appearance a loath- 
someness that frightened from him all women, and 
offered a rich amusement to his comrades, 

He was obstinately bent upon obtaining whatever 
was denied to him—and because he was disagreeable, 
he set himself to please. He was sensual, and 
imagined that he loved. The maiden whom he had 
chosen, slighted him—he had reasons to fear his 
rivals were more successful—still the maiden was 
poor. A heart that remained closed to his protes- 
tations, might possibly open itself to his presents ; 
but poverty was pinching him, and the vain attempt 
to improve his exterior, consumed the little that he 
acquired from his wretched innkeeping. Too in- 
dolent and ignorant to assist his sinking house by 
speculation—too proud and weak to exchange the 
gentleman, which he until now had been, for the 
peasant, and to resign his adored freedom—he now 
saw one expedient open to him—which thousands 
before and after him had embraced with much better 
luck—the expedient of genteely stealing. His native 
town bordered on a woodland belonging to the 
sovereign; he became a poacher—and the produce 
of his robberies were faithfully poured into the hands 
of his mistress. 

Among the lovers of Janet was Robert, the under- 
forester. He early observed the advantages that 
the generosity of his rival had gained over him, and 
with jealousy he searched after the cause of this 
change. He appeared more diligently at the Sun— 
this was the sign of the inn—his watchful eyes, 
sharpened by jealousy and envy, soon discovered to 
him from whence this money came. Not long be- 
fore there had been revived a severe edict against 
poachers—w hich condemned the transgressor to the 
house of correction. Robert was untiring in his 
endeavors to steal upon the secret covert of his 





enemy; at last he succeeded in catching the impru- 
dent one in the very act. Wolf was arrested; and 
he could only ward off the appointed punishment by 
a fine, that obliged him to sacrifice the whole of his 
scanty means. 

Robert triumphed. His rival was beaten off the 
field, and Jenny’s favor for the beggar gone. Wolf 
knew his enemy, and that this enemy was now the 
lucky possessor of his Janet. The pressing sense of 
want was now united to wounded pride. Necessity 
and envy together wrought upon his frame. Hunger 
drove him out into the wide world—passion and re- 
venge held him fast. A second time he became a 
poacher, but Robert’s increased watchfulness a 
second time outwitted him. Now he experienced 
the whole severity of the law—for he had no more 
money to give, and in a few weeks was consigned 
to the house of correction. The year of punishment 
was over—his passion through separation, and his 
insolence under the weight of misfortune, had in- 
creased, Scarcely had he obtained his freedom, 
when he hastened to his birth-place to show himself 
to Janet. He appeared—every one avoided him; 
the heavy hand of want at last softened down his 
haughtiness, and overcame his nicety; he offered 
himself to the rich of the place and was willing to 
serve as a day laborer. The peasant shrugged his 
shoulder at the weak tenderling. The stout, bony- 
built frames of his competitors supplanted him with 
his thoughtless patron. He ventured a last attempt. 
One office was now vacant—the last resource of a 
decent name—he offered himself to the herdsman of 
the little town; but the peasant would not even trust 
his swine to such a good-for-nothing fellow. Dis- 
appointed in all his plans, pointed at in all places— 
the third time he became a poacher, and the third 
time had he the misfortune to fall into the hands of 
his watchful enemy. 

A second relapse aggravated his guilt. The judge 
looked into the book of laws, but not once into the 
mental condition of the accused. The mandate 
against poachers demanded a solemn and exemplary 
satisfaction—and Wolf was condemned to be branded 
upon the back with the sign of a gibbet, and to work 
three years at the fortress. 

This period also passed by—and he went out from 
the prison a wholly changed man. A new epoch 
had there been commenced in his life. He was heard 
to say, when he confessed to his spiritual adviser— 
and before the tribunal of justice, ‘I entered the 
prison as an erring man, but left it as a villain. At 
that time there was still something in the world that 
was dear to me—and my pride had been humbled 
under disgrace. When I was taken to the prison, 
they locked me in with twenty-three prisoners, 
among whom were two murderers—and the rest 
notoriously thieves and vagabonds. They ridiculed 
me when I spoke of God, and urged me to say in- 
famous blasphemies against the Redeemer. They 
sang to me bawdy songs, which I, though a dissolute 
boy, could not hear without disgust and horror; but 
what I saw practiced, shocked my modesty still 
more. No day passed in which some shameful 
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‘deeds were not repeated, some worse designs in- 
vented. At first I avoided these people, and kept 
myself away from their talks as much as was pos- 
sible ; but I needed a companion, and the cruelty of 
my keeper had denied me evemmy dog. The work 
was hard and tyrannical, my body weak. I needed 
assistance—and, to tell the truth, I needed pity ; and 
these was I obliged to purchase with the last rem- 
nant of my conscience. So I accustomed myself 
finally to the most detestable things, and in the last 
three years excelled my teachers. 

“Then I longed for the day of freedom—for I 
longed for revenge. All mankind had injured me— 
for all were better and happier than I. I looked upon 
myself as a martyr to natural rights, and as a victim 
of the laws. Gnashing my teeth with rage, I ground 
my chains as the sun arose from behind the moun- 
tains—a wide prospect is a two-fold hell to a 
prisoner. The free south-wind that whistled through 
the air-holes of my dungeon, and the swallows that 
settled down upon the iron bars of my lattice, seemed 
to irritate me with their freedom, and render more 
insupportable my imprisonment. Then I would vow 
implacable, glowing hate to every thing that resem- 
bled man—and what I vowed have I honestly kept. 

‘“« My first thought on being free—was my native 
town. The hope of any future maintenance there 
was as smal) as the promise of gratifying my re- 
venge was great. My heart beat wilder as I saw 
the steeple arising in the distance out of the woods. 
It was no longer that hearty pleasure that I had felt 
after my first wanderings; the remembrance of all 
the hardships, all the persecutions that I had there 
first endured, awoke instantly as out of a frightful 
death-sleep; every wound bled afresh—every scar 
opened. I quickened my steps—for it occurred to 
me to terrify my enemy by my unexpected appear- 
ance; and I now thirsted as much more for new 
degradations, as I once had feared them. 

“The bell tolled for vespers, as I stood in the 
middle of the market-place.. The congregation was 
crowding to the church. They quickly recognized 
me. Each who met me stepped back horrified. I 
had always felt a great love for little children; and 
now it so involuntarily overcame me, that I offered 
a farthing to a little boy that was skipping about near 
me. The boy looked at me fixedly, and dashed the 
farthing into my face. Had my blood have been 
calmer, I might have remembered that the beard 
which I carried on me from the prison, disfigured 
my face to something horrible; but my evil heart 
infected my reason—and tears, such as had never 
before fallen, ran down upon my cheeks. ‘The boy 
knows not who I am, or from whence I have come,’ 
said I, half aloud to myself, ‘and yet he shuns me 
as a shameful beast. DoIthen bear everywhere a 
mark upon my brow, or have I ceased to look like 
aman because I have ceased to love?’ The scorn 
of this boy was more bitter to me than the three years’ 
service at the fortress—for I had done him good, 
and could not charge him with any personal 
hatred. 

‘I sat down upon a timber place opposite the 





church. I do not know exactly what I intended— 
but one thing I know, that I arose with great irrita- 
tion, as none of my passing acquaintance deigned 
to speak with me—no, not one. Indignant, I left 
the spot, toseek for a shelter; as I turned the corner 
of an alley I ran against Janet—‘ Sonnenwirth,’ cried 
she aloud, making a motion to embrace me, ‘thou 
here again, dear Sonnenwirth. God be praised, 
that thou hast returned.’ Her appearance showed 
poverty and hunger; her countenance proclaimed 
her as the most abandoned of human creatures. I 
guessed quickly what had taken place. A few 
princely dragoons whom I had met, made me sus- 
pect that the garrison had been quartered at this 
place. ‘Soldier lassie,’ said I laughing, and turned 
my back upon her. It did me good to think that 
there was one person in the world more degraded 
than myself. I had never loved her! 

‘*My mother was dead. My creditors had paid 
themselves with my small house. I had no one, and 
nothing more. The whole world shunned me as a 
poisonous thing; but I at length, unlearned to be 
ashamed of myself. Hitherto I had withdrawn 
myself from the face of men, for scorn was unen- 
durable to me. But now I obtruded myself upon 
them, and amused myself in terrifying them. It 
pleased me, for I had nothing more to lose or be 
afraid of. No good trait was any longer of use to 
me—for no one suspected me of any. 

‘The world was before me—I might possibly 
have passed for an honest man in some foreign coun- 
try, but I had lost the disposition to become one. 
Despair and disgrace had at last forced upon me this 
character. The only thing that remained for me to 
do, was, to learn to do without honor; for I dared 
not lay claim to any. Had my vanity and pride sur- 
vived my degradation, I must have made away with 
myself. 

‘*T was still uncertain as to what course I should 
pursue. I wished to do evil—that I can still dimly 
remember. I determined to merit my fate. The 
laws, I thought, were benefactors to the world, 
therefore, I seized the purpose of violating them. 
Hitherto I had sinned from necessity and levity, now 
I did it because I preferred it—it was my pleasure. 

‘‘ My first thing was to continue poaching. Hunt- 
ing especially, had become a passion with me ; be- 
sides, I must live; but this was not all—it tickled 
me to be able to show my contempt for the royal 
edict, and to injure my sovereign as far as it was in 
my power. I was no longer anxious about being 
detected; for now I had a ball ready for my betrayer, 
and I knew my shot never missed its man. I killed 
every thing wild that I met—a little only I converted 
into money on the frontier, the rest I Jefi to rot. I 
lived wretchedly that I might afford powder and ball. 
My devastations in the chase were notorious; but no 
suspicion fell upon me. My appearance prevented 
it. My name was forgotten. 

*“T drove at this mode of life for many months. 
One morning, according to custom, I had wandered 
through the wood to follow the track of astag. For 
two hours I had in vain wearied myself, and I be- 
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gan to give up my booty as lost, when suddenly I 
perceived it within gun-shot distance. I was about 
to take aim and fire, when I was terrified by the 
sight of a hat on the ground. I looked more particu- 
larly, and beheld the huntsman Robert, who, from 
behind a thick trunk of a tree, was taking aim at the 
same animal for which my shot was intended. At 
this sight, a deadly coldness ran through my veins. 
Here now was the man—toward whom among all 
living things, I bore the most intense hate ; and this 
man was in the power of my ball. It seemed to me 
at that time, as if the whole world lay within range 
of my gun, and the hate of my whole life pressed 
into the point of that finger, with which I was to 
give the fatal blow. An invisible, fearful hand waves 
over me, and hourly points irrevocably to that black 
moment. My arm trembled as I took the frightful 
aim; my teeth chattered as in a chill, and my breath 
was stifled in my lungs. For one minute the aim of 
my gun was uncertain—hesitating between the man 
and the deer. One minute—another—and again, one 
more. Revenge and conscience struggled stubborn- 
ly and doubtfully-~but revenge triumphed, and the 
huntsman fell senseless to the ground. 

‘My weapon fell with the shot—‘ Murderer,’ 
stammered I slowly; the wood was as still as a 
grave-yard. I heard distinctly that I had said mur- 
derer. As I sneaked toward him, the man died. I 
stood a long time speechless over the dead; a shrill 
laugh at last opened my mouth, ‘ Wilt thou now keep 
counsel, good friend,’ said I, and stepped boldly up 
to him, while at the same time I turned his face up- 
ward—his eyes were wide open—I became suddenly 
serious and still. It began to seem strange to me. 

* Until now, I had committed evil on the score of 
my punishment—now something had happened for 
which I had not yet atoned. An hour before, no 
one could have persuaded me that there was any 
one on earth more wretched than myself. Now I 
began to suspect that an hour before I might have 
been envied. 

“The judgment of God did not occur to me; but 
a something, I know not what, a confused recollec- 
tion of a rope, and sword, and the execution of an 
infanticide, that [ had seen when a school-boy. 
There was something peculiarly frightful to me in 
the thought that henceforth my life might be forfeit- 
ed—I could think of nothing else. I wished him 
alive again. I forced myself to recollect all the evil 
that the dead man, when alive, had done to me, but 
in vain, my memory was as though dead. I could 
not recall any thing of that, that but a quarter of an 
hour before, had excited me tosucharage. I could 
not even imagine why I had committed this murder. 
Still I stood before the corpse, and still stood. The 
crack of a few whips, and the rolling of a wagon 
through the wood, recalled me to myself. Jt was 
at scarce a quarter of a mile from the high road that 
the deed had been done. I must think upon my 
safety. 

** Tuvoluntarily I lost myself deeper in the wood. 
On the way, it occurred to me that the murdered man 
formerly owned a watch. I wanted money to reach 





the frontier, and yet the courage failed me to tum 
back to the spot where the dead man lay. Now the 
thought of the devil, and of an all-present God terri- 
fiedme. Igathered up my courage, and determined, 
should all hell opp@ge me, to go back tothat spot. | 
found what I had expected, and also, in a green purse, 
a little less than a dollar in money. Just as I was 
about to take both, 1 stopped and thought; it was 
neither a fit of shame, nor fear of increasing my 
crime by plunder, that made me dash the watch 
away, and keep only the half of the money. I would 
be thought the personal enemy of the dead man, not 
his robber. 

‘Then I flew back to the woods. I knew that 
the forest stretched northward for four German miles, 
and then terminated on the confines of the country. 
I ran breathlessly until high noon. The rapidity of 
my flight had distracted the anguish of my mind, but 
as my strength grew weaker, it returned with more 
frightful power. A thousand horrible forms seemed 
to pass by me, striking like sharp knives into my 
breast. The dreadful choice of leading a life that 
was full of a restless fear of death, or of violent sui- 
cide, was now left to me, and I must choose. I had 
no heart to leave this world by suicide, and yet the 
prospect of remaining in it, was frightful. Thus 
straightened between the certain torments of life, 
and the uncertain horrors of eternity—alike unfit to 
live or die—I passed the sixth hour of my flight—an 
hour pressed full of misery, that no mortal can possi- 
bly imagine. 

‘* Absorbed in my own thoughts, and sad, with my 
hat unconsciously drawn over my face, as if to hide 
me from the eye of inanimate nature, I had, unno- 
ticed, followed a narrow path that led me through a 
dense thicket, when suddenly a rough commanding 
voice, near me, cried ‘Stop.’ The voice seemed 
quite near. My abstraction, and the position of my 
hat, had prevented me from looking around. I looked 
up and saw a fierce-looking man coming toward me, 
carrying a large knotty club.- His form was gigantic 
—at least, so it seemed to me, in my first astonish- 
ment. The color of his face was of a yellow mulat- 
to; his eyes were crossed, and looked ghastly. In- 
stead of a girdle, he hada thick rope tied round his 
waist, into which was stuck a broad slaughter knife, 
and a pistol. The command was repeated, and a 
powerful arm grasped me. The voice of aman had 
terrified me, but the look of a villain gave me cour- 
age. In the condition that I was in, I had reason to 
tremble before an honest man, but none before @ 
robber. 

* ¢Who’s there?’ said this apparition. 

“ «Thine equal,’ answered I, ‘ if thou really art a3 
thou seem ’st to be.’ 

“ ‘That is neither here nor there. What doest 
thou here ?’ 

“¢ ‘What business have you to ask?’ answered I 
boldly. The man looked at me twice from head to 
foot, as if he were comparing my figure with his 
own, and my answer with-my figure. 

“ ¢ Thou speak’st brutally,’ said he at last, ‘like @ 
beggar.’ 
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« ¢ That may be so, I have been one since yester- 
day.’ 

‘‘ The man laughed. ‘One might swear to that,’ 
said he, ‘no one would take you for anything better.’ 

“‘*For something worse, perhaps.’ I was about 
to say more. 

“ ¢Gently, friend. Why didst thou run so? What 
hast thou to lose for want of time ?’ 

‘“T reflected for a moment. I know not how the 
words came to my lips, but I answered slowly— 

‘‘ ¢ Life is short, and hell is eternal.’ 

“He stared at me strangely ;— 

“¢T will be damned,’ said he, at last, ‘if thou 
hast not just escaped from the gallows.’ 

‘““¢That may yet come; therefore, till we meet 
again, comrade.’ 

‘“< ¢ Agreed,’ said he, and drew from his hunting 
bag a tin flask, took a powerful dram, and then hand- 
ed it to me 

“Flight and misery had exhausted my strength; 
and during this entire terrible day, nothing had pass- 
ed my lips. I had been afraid of fainting in the 
forest, where, for three miles around, there could be 
no help hoped for. It can be imagined then how 
gladly I drank the offered toast. New strength 
flowed into my limbs, and fresh courage into my 
heart; and a hope and love for life. I felt that I 
might not be entirely miserable; so much did this 
welcome drink effect. Indeed, the condition of my 
mind bordered on happiness, for at last, after a thou- 
sand fruitless hopes, I had found a creature who re- 
sembled myself. In the state into which I had sunk 
I would have drunk fellowship with the most infer- 
nal of spirits, to have had a companion. 

‘‘ The man stretched himself on the grass. 
likewise. 

‘¢ «The drink has done me good,’ said I, ‘ we must 
know each other.’ 

‘“‘He struck a light for his pipe. ‘Hast thou been 
along time at this trade?’ He looked at me steadi- 
ly. ‘What hast thou to say of it?’ 

‘‘ ¢Has this often been bloody?’ said I, drawing 
the knife from his girdle. 

“‘ ¢ Who art thou?’ asked he fearfully, and laid his 
pipe down. 

‘*¢ A murderer, like thyself, but only a beginner.”’ 

‘““The man stared and took up his pipe again. 

“ ¢ This isnot your home,’ said he at last. 

‘*<¢ Three miles from here. The Sonnenwirth, in 
L—, if thou hast ever heard of him.” 

‘“‘ The man sprang up like a maniac. ‘ The poacher 
Wolf?’ asked he quickly. 

“ ¢The same.’ 

“ «Welcome! comrade, welcome!’ and he shook 
me heartily by the hands. ‘ This is fine, that I have 
met thee at last, Sonnenwirth. I have been looking 
for thee for along time, I know thee right well. 1 
know of every thing. I have long relied upon thee.’ 

** “Relied upon me! wherefure ?’ 

‘<The whole place is rife with thee. Thou hast 
enemies. That bailiff’s sentence ruined thee ; such 
conduct cries to heaven !’ 

‘‘He became furious. 


I did 


‘ Because thou didst shoot 








a couple of swine, that the prince fed on our lands 
—did they keep thee in prison for many long years— 
rob thee of thy house and trade, and make thee a 
beggar. Has it therefore come to pass, brother, that 
a man is of no more value thana beast? Are we no 
better than the cattle in the fields? And coulda fel- 
low like you endure that ?’ 

** ¢Can Lalter it?’ 

*** That we shall see. But tell me, now, what are 
your plans?’ 

“T told him my whole history. Without waiting 
until I had finished, he sprang up impatiently, and 
dragged me after him. 

***Come, brother Sonnenwirth!’ said he, ‘now 
thou art ripe. I have found thee at the right time. 
I will get honor by thee. Follow me!’ 

** “Whither wilt thou lead me?’ 

*¢ * Never mind. Follow!’ 

** We had scarcely gone a quarter of a mile, when 
the woods became steeper, more impassable and 
wild. Neither of us had spoken a word, until the 
whistle of my conductor aroused me from my reverie. 
I looked up; we stood before a steep, sloping rock, 
that overhung a deep ravine. A second whistle an- 
swered as from the bowels of the earth, and a ladder 
arose as of itself slowly out of the abyss. My leader 
clambered down first, bidding me wait until he re- 
turned— For I must chain the dog,’ added he, ‘ or, 
thou being a stranger, he would tear to pieces.’ 
With these words, he descended. 

** Now I stood alone before the abyss, and I knew 
right well that I was alone. The heedlessness of 
my leader had not escaped my attention. It would 
have cost only a bold resolution to draw up the lad- 
der; then would I be free and my flight secure. I 
fully understood it. I looked down into the abyss 
that was now to receive me; it reminded me of the 
abyss of hell—from which there is no deliverance. 
I began to tremble at the course that I should ever- 
more be obliged to pursue—but a speedy flight might 
save me. I determined upon it. My arm was even 
stretched out for the Jadder—when suddenly a voice 
thundered in my ears, that sounded like a sneer from 
hell, ‘What has a murderer to risk?’ My arm fell 
powerlessly down. I had filled up he measure of 
my guilt—the hour of repentance was past—and the 
murder that I had committed lay behind me towered 
up as a huge mountain—forever hindering my re- 
turn, At the same moment my leader appeared and 
bade me follow him; there was, therefore, no longer 
any choice—I clambered down. 

‘‘ We had gone but a few steps under the rocky 
wall when the ground widened, and several huts 
were visible. In the centre of these was a round 
grass-plot, upon which a company of from eighteen 
to twenty, persons were lying, gathered around a 
coal fire. ‘Here comrades,’ said my leader, as he 
led me into the midst of their circle—‘ Our Sonnen- 
wirth! bid him welcome!’ ‘Sonnenwirth,’ cried 
all at once, jumping up and pressing around me. 
Shall I confess it? The joy seemed to me hearty 
and unfeigned. Confidence and even esteem were 
expressed on all faces; this one pressed my hand, 
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another familiarly caught hold of me. The whole 
scene was like the return of an old, valued friend. 
My arrival had interrupted a meal that had just been 
commenced. They continued it immediately, and 
besought me to drink a welcome. The repast con- 
sisted of game of all kinds, and the bottle was passed 
indefatigably from neighbor to neighbor. Merry 
life and brotherly love appeared to animate this 
whole band, and all were emulous to manifest their 
unrestrained joy over me. 

“They had placed me between two women—it 
being considered the place of honor at the table. I 
expected to find them the outcasts of their sex, but 
how great was my astonishment when I discovered 
among this disgraceful gang two of the loveliest 
female forms I had ever beheld. Margaret, the 
elder, was called a maiden, and could scarce num- 
ber five-and-twenty years. Her language was very 
bold, and her gestures still more so. ‘Marie, the 
younger, was married, but had run away from her 
husband, who had ill-treated her. She was deli- 
cately formed, and looked pale and thin—so did not 
strike the eye as being so remarkable as her brilliant 
neighbor. Both women emulated each other to 
kindle my passions. The beautiful Margaret over- 
came my diffidence by her bold jokes—but the entire 
Woman was contrary to my tastes, and my heart 
was captivated by the more timid Marie. 

“ ¢'Thou seest, brother Sonnenwirth,’ commenced 
the man who had brought me there, ‘thou seest 
how we live here, and every day is like unto this. 
Is it not so comrades ?’ 

«Every day like unto this,’ responded from the 
whole band. 

*¢ € Now, then, if thou canst make up thy mind to 
be contented here, shake hands and be our leader. 
I have been the captain until now, but to thee I will 
willingly give way. Are you satisfied, comrades?’ 

“A joyful ‘ Yes,’ was answered by all present. 
My head throbbed, my brain was stunned—my blood 
on fire from wine and passion. The world had cast 
me off as an infected one ; and here was brotherly 
affection, and merry life and honor. Whichever I 
might tread, death awaited me—here I could sell my 
life at ahigher price. Besides, sensuality had always 
been my most violent propensity; the other sex 
had shown me nothing but contempt, while here 
favor and unbridled enjoyment awaited me. My 
resolution cost me little. ‘I remain with you, com- 
rades,’ said I, boldly and resolutely, as I stepped in 
the midst of the band. ‘I remain with you, if you 
resign to me my beautiful neighbor.’ All agreed to 
grant me this request—and I was declared the pos- 
sessor of a harlot, and the captain of a band of 
robbers.”’ 

The concluding part of his confession 1 entirely 
omit. The exclusively horrible offers no instruction 
to the reader. An unfortunate one who has sunk to 


such depths of crime, will indulge himself in every 
thing that shocks humanity; but he never committed 
a second murder, as he afterward confessed upon 
the rack. 

The report of these men spread quickly through 





the whole province. The highways were tinsafe— 
nightly burglaries disturbed the inhabitants—the 
name of Sonnenwirth became the terror of the 
country-people—officers of justice were in search 
of him, and a reward was offered for his head. 
He was !ucky enough to evade all attemtps upon 
his freedom—and cunning enough to take advan- 
tage of the superstitious notions of the wonder- 
seeking peasants. His companions reported that he 
had a league with the devil, and could practice 
sorcery. The district in which he played his part, was 
inhabited, less then than now, by the civilized Ger. 
mans. They believed this report, and his person 
was safe. No one was anxious to engage with the 
dangerous fellow that used the devil as his servant. 

For one year had he followed this sad course, 
when it began to be insupportable to him. The gang 
at whose head he had placed himself, did not realize 
his brilliant anticipations. He had been allured and 
dazzled by a seductive exterior, and now he per- 
ceived how deeply he had been duped. Hunger and 
misery had succeeded the abundance with which 
they had entrapped him. He was often obliged to 
risk his life for a meal—that scarcely kept him from 
starvation. The vision of brotherly affection and 
union vanished ; envy, suspicion, and jealousy raged 
in the hearts of this reprobate gang. A reward had 
been offered the man that should deliver him alive 
—and should he be an accomplice, a full pardon—a 
powerful temptation to the outcasts of the earth. 
The unfortunate man knew his danger. The in- 
tegrity of those that had betrayed both God and man, 
was a poor security for his life. His nights hence- 
forth were sleepiess; a constant dread of death 
corroded his peace. The horrible phantom of sus- 
picion clattered behind him wherever he flew, tor- 
mented him awake, and was with him while he 
slept, to scare him with frightful dreams. Dumb 
conscience likewise again found language, and the 
sleeping adder of remorse awoke, amidst this uni- 
versal tempest of his soul. The hate that he had 
before felt toward man, now turned its frightful 
edges against himself. He forgave the whole world, 
and found none but himself to curse. 

Vice had completed its instructions to this unfor- 
tunate man; his natural good judgment at last 
triumphed over the sad delusion. He felt how deeply 
he had fallen—and a quiet melancholy succeeded to 
clashing despair. He wished back the past with 
tears, and felt confident that he could live it over 
again in an entirely different manner. He began to 
hope that he might yet dare to be honest—because 
he felt that he could be so. Upon the highest sum- 
mit of evil, was he nearer good than he had been 
before his first false step. 

About this time the seven years’ war broke out, 
and the enlistments were numerous. The unfor- 
tunate man built hope upon this circumstance, and 
wrote a letter to his sovereign, which I here insert : 

“Should it not disgust your royal highness to de- 
scend to me, should criminals of my kind be not ex- 
cluded from compassion, then grant to me a hearing, 
most serene sovereign. I am a murderer and a thiet. 
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The law has condemned me to death—officers are in 
search of me—and I voluntarily offer myself up. 
But at the same time, I bring a strange petition be- 
fore your throne. I abhor my life, and fear not 
death; and yet itis horrible to me to die without 
having lived. I might live, and repair a part of the 
past. I might live and atone to the State for the 
injuries I have done it. My execution would be an 
example to the world—but no compensation for my 
deeds. I hate vice, and long ardently for honesty 
and virtue. I have shown capacity for becoming 
terrible to my Fatherland, and now hope that some 
little remains that may be useful to it. 

‘¢T know that I request a thing unheard of. My 
life is forfeited, and I cannot make a treaty with 
justice. But I appear not bound and chained before 
you. Iam still free, and fear has the least share in 
my petition. What I supplicate is pardon. Any 
claim to justice that I may once have had am I no 
longer worthy to make. Yet I may be permitted 
to remind my judge of one thing. The date of my 
crimes commenced with that sentence that forever 
defrauded me of honor. If moderation had then 
been shown me, I might not be suing for mercy. 
Let mercy be your prerogative, O prince! If it be 
in your power to entreat the laws for me, then grant 
me life. It shall from that moment be consecrated 
to your service. If you can do it, let me learn your 
most gracious will through newspapers, and [ will 
appear at your princely word in the capital. Should 
you determine it otherwise—let justice do her work 
—I will do mine.” 

This petition remained unanswered, as also a 
second, anda third, in which the suppliant petitioned 
to be a trooper in the prince’s service. His hope for 
pardon was entirely extinguished; and he deter- 
mined upon flying from the country, and dying like 
a brave soldier in the service of the king of Prussia. 

He luckily escaped his gang, and set out upon his 
journey. The way led him through a small town, 
where he intended to pass the night. A short time 
before, severe edicts had been passed, that required 
stricter investigation of travelers—for the sovereign, 
a prince of the empire, had taken part in the war, 
Such a command had been given to the gate-keeper 
of this small town—who sat upon a bench, near the 
gate, as the Sonnenwirth rode up. The appearance 
of this man had something ludicrous in it, yet at the 
same time something wild and fearful. The broken- 
down steed which he rode, and the burlesque selec- 
tion of his articles of dress, in which he apparently 
had consulted his taste less than the date of his rob- 
beries, contrasted strangely enough with a face upon 
which lay spread so many raging passions, like 
dumb corpses upon a field of battle. The gate- 
keeper started at the sight of this strange traveler. 
He had become gray at the turnpike, and a forty 
years’ service had made him an infallible judge of 

all vagrants, The falcon glance of this blood-hound 
did not miss his man. He instantly barred the gate, 
and demanded the passport of the traveler, while he 
secured his reins. Wolf was prepared for a case of 





this kind, and carried with him a passport, that he 





a short time before had gained as a booty from a 
plundered merchant. But this single testimony was 
not enough to overcome a forty years’ experience, 
or to induce this oracle of the turnpike to revoke his 
first opinion. He trusted his eyes more than the 
paper—and Wolf was obliged to follow him to the 
bailiff’s house. 

The upper bailiff of the place examined the pass- 
port and pronounced it correct. He was a great 
lover of news, and liked especially, with a bottle of 
wine by his side, to chat over the newspapers. 
Now this passport informed him, that its possessor 
had come from the hostile land, which was the 
theatre of the war. He hoped, therefore, to decoy 
from the stranger private news, and sent the pass- 
port back by a secretary, inviting him to a glass of 
wine. During all this time the Sonnenwirth had 
stood before the bailiff’s house. His ludicrous ap- 
pearance gathered a crowd in troops around him. 
They whispered to each other, alternately pointing 
at the horse and its rider. The rudeness at last in- 
creased to a loud tumult. Unfortunately, the horse 
was a stolen one. Wolf imagined it had been de- 
scribed in a warrant, and was now recognized. 
The unexpected hospitality of the bailiff confirmed 
his suspicion. Now, he considered it as certain that 
the trick of his passport had been detected, and that 
this invitation was merely a snare to take him alive 
and without means of resistance. A guilty con- 
science made a blockhead of him; he put spur to his 
horse, and ran off without giving any answer. 

This sudden flight was the signal for an uproar. 
** A rogue !”’ cried all, and pressed after him. And 
now he rides for life and death; he had already the 
start—his pursuers pant for breath—his deliverance 
is nigh—when a heavy hand invisibly presses hin— 
the clock of his destiny has run down—the inexorable 
Nemesis claims him as her own. The street that 
he had trusted himself to, terminates in an enclosure, 
and he must turn back and face his pursuers. The 
noise of this affair had produced a tumult through 
the whole town; crowd gathered to crowd, and 
all the streets were barred. A host of them came 
in advance toward him. He draws a pistol—the 
people give way—he tries to force a way through 
the crowd. ‘* This shot,’’ said he, * for the fool- 
hardy man that dares to detain me.’’ Fear com- 
mands a general pause, when a bold locksmith at 
last grasps his arm from behind, and seizing the 
finger with which the raging man was about to fire, 
wrenches it out of joint. The pistol falls—and the 
disarmed man is torn from his horse, and dragged in 
triumph to the bailiff’s house. 

‘¢ Who are you,” said the judge, in a very brutal 
tone. 

‘A man who is determined to answer no ques- 
tions till they are framed in a more polite manner.”’ 

‘‘ Who are you?” 

‘“ What I professed to be. I have traveled through 
all Germany, and in no place, save here, have I 
found such outrageous treatment.”’ 

‘Your sudden flight made you suspicious. Why 
did you go?”’ 
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“ Because I was weary of being the jest of the 
crowd.” 

** You threatened to fire.”’ 

*« My pistol was not loaded.” 

They examined it—there was no ball in it. 

“Why do you carry concealed weapons with 
you 99) 

‘‘ Because I carry with me things of value, and 
have been warned against a certain Sonnenwirth 
who strolls in this region.”’ 

‘¢ Your answer speaks well for your boldness, but 
nothing for your justification. I give you until to- 
morrow morning to determine if you will speak the 
truth.” 

‘‘T shall adhere to what I have already stated.” 

‘* Lead him to the tower.” 

‘To the tower, sir bailiff! I shall demand satis- 
faction.”’ 

‘*T will give it to you as soon as you are acquitted.” 

The next morning the bailiff thought it possible 
that the stranger might be innocent—at all events he 
concluded that violent language would never over- 
come his obstinacy, and that it might be advisable 
to treat him with more decency and moderation. 
He called together the officers of the town, and 
commanded the prisoner to be brought forth. 

“Pardon, sir, if I dealt too harshly with you 
yesterday.” 

‘¢ Of course, willingly, while you still detain me.” 

‘¢ But our laws are very strict, and your affair has 
made a great noise. I could not release you without 
violating my duty. Appearances are much against 
you. I wish you could tell me something that would 
contradict them.’’ 

‘¢ Suppose I know nothing ?”’ 

‘‘ Then I must report the case to the government, 
and you must remain so long in close keeping.” 
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“ And then?” 

** Then you are in danger of being whipped as a 
vagrant of the frontier, or should matters go more 
favorably, you might be ordered on the recruiting 
service.”’ 

He was silent a few moments, and appeared to 
be struggling with some violent emotion; then turn- 
ing hastily to the judge, he said, 

‘Can I be alone with you for a few minutes ?” 

The officers looked suspiciousiy, but removed 
themselves on a commanding look of their superior. 

** Now, what do you wish ?”’ 

“Your behavior of yesterday, sir bailiff, would 
never have induced a confession from me, for I defy 
violence; but the kindness with which you have 
treated me to-day has given me confidence and esteem 
for you. I believe that you are a noble man.”’ 

‘What have you to say to me ?”’ 

*‘T see that you are an honorable man. I have 
long wished for such a man as you. “ Allow me 
your right hand.” 

‘* What is to come out of this?” 

“This head is gray and venerable. You have 
been long in this world. You have had sorrow—is 
it not so? And it has made you charitable!” 

‘* What has that to do with it?” 

**You are now but a step from eternity—soon you 
will require compassion from your God. You cannot 
refuse it to man; do you suspect nothing ?”? With 
whom do you think you speak ?”’ 

‘What does it mean? You terrify me!’’ 

‘Fear notnow. Write to your prince how you 
have found me; tell him that I voluntarily became 
my own betrayer; and as he hopes for mercy at the 
awful bar of God—so may he grant it now to me. 
Entreat him for me, old man, and as you write, let 
a tear fall upon yourreport. Iam the Sonnenwirth.” 





TWO PICTURES: 
TAKEN IN THE LIFE SCHOOL. 





BY ELIZABETH T. HERBERT. 





‘The magnificence of one class will ever be attended by the degradation of another. The true greatness of any 
country, the real power and grandeur of our own, lies in the equal condition of its people, and in the exercise of those 
virtues which forever flow from that equal condition, in the practical recognition of those immutable doctrines of 
equality, truth, mercy and justice, which form the essence of the teachings of our Saviour. 


“Ratner late to-day, Lucy; what has detained 
you, my daughter?” said Mr. Russell, to a rosy, 
panting school-girl, who entered the room in which 
he was sitting, and threw on the table an armful of 
books. 

‘In a moment, father, 1 will answer you, when I 
get rid of this more than Atlas burden; for besides 
the world round, and square, divided and subdivided, 
here is a world of books and a portfolio of drawings.”’ 
She seated herself beside her father, took off her 
bonnet, and resumed—“‘ Maria Proctor asked me to 
go home with her and look at some beautiful paint- 
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ings which have just arrived from Italy. Her cousin 
has been residing there several years, and executes 
any orders that are sent to him. I was thinking 
perhaps you would employ him, father—it would be 
so delightful to own such exquisite things !”’ 

“And what are the subjects of those exquisite 
things that have so fascinated you, my child ?”’ 

‘Only one that fascinated me, father, though there 
Were sweet, sunny landscapes which I admired very 
much, and that was the Cumean Sybil. The Per- 
sian was there too, and it was very noble and very 
beautiful, but the other—oh! it was an angel, and so 
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like—indeed, father, [am not mistaken’’—her voice 
trembled—* so like my mother.” She threw her 
arms round her father’s neck and burst into tears. 
Surprised and agitated, he pressed her convulsively 
to his heart, and silently gave way to his own 
feelings. 

‘‘ Forgive me, dear father, for grieving you,” said 
Lucy, after a few moments, as she raised her head 
and brushed away her tears—‘* but if you could only 
see how splendid those paintings are, I know you 
would like to own them.”’ 

Mr. Russell did not regain his gomposure as soon 
as the buoyant child—her heart had been bruised, 
his was broken. After a long silence he said—‘I 
have been for some time deeply interested in several 
pictures, so human and life-like, that I am sure you 
would admire them. After dinner, if you choose, I 
will take you to see some of them.” 

“Oh! yes,” cried Lucy, “I shall be very glad to 
go. And what are the subjects, father?’’ 

*€ You shall try your skill at discovering them,” 
he answered. 

Lucy’s dinner was soon over, and her dress care- 
fully arranged. ‘* Will you oblige me, my child, by 
changing your bonnet fora plainer one?”’ said Mr. 
Russell. ‘It will form too striking a contrast with 
the drapery in some of the pictures.’”’ Lucy smiled. 
* You are surely not turning Quaker, father?” 

** No, Lucy, although I think their plain attire pos- 
sesscs many advantages.”’ 

The change was soon made, and they proceeded 
to the outskirts of the city. Lucy’s measured tread 
and decorous demeanor were left with the hard, un- 
yielding pavement, and in all the buoyancy of youth 
and health she bounded like a young fawn over the 
green sod. 


*¢ F’en the slight hare-bell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread,’? 
exclaimed Mr. Russell, as he tried to follow her 
eccentric.movements. 

** Indeed it does seem to me as if a very small pair 
of wings would raise me from the earth,’’ cried 
Lucy, springing forward. 

At length they reached a shady lane. On one side 
a little brook wended its murmuring course, fringed 
with flowers, and shaded with elms and willows, 
whose branches bent as it were in silent worship to 
the all-pervading spirit of loveliness. 

‘“ What a sweet picture!” said Lucy. ‘‘ I wonder 
if this is the one you brought me to see.” 

** No, there isa deficiency here which my pictures 
have not—human faces,” 

The aerial musicians seemed to have got up a 
regular oratorio, and to be in the midst of a grand 
chorus, each trying to sing louder than the other. 
‘Well, as there is no talking,” said the sportive 
child, ‘Ill join in the singing.’? And she sent forth 
a clear, musical note, as merry and wild as those 
she was imitating. 

On the other side of the lane stood a dwelling, 
which, though really nothing but a rude hut, had 
been whitened with lime, and covered with flower- 
ing vines, and was now the prettiest box imaginable. 





Honeysuckle and cypress twined round the door, 
like ministering angels, bearing fragrance and beauty 
to age and poverty. The door was thrown open, 
and near it, though it would have been difficult to 
get any distance from it, and remain in the room, sat 
an old woman knitting. Her dress, though coarse, 
was exceedingly neat and clean—a black calico 
gown, a check apron, and a cap whose dazzling 
whiteness would do credit to the Shakers. 

Two chairs, whose seats had been transformed 
from willow to wood; one deal table, which looked 
as if it and the serubbing-brush were sworn friends, 
and a small bed, covered with a clean patch-work 
quilt, were the principal articles of furniture. 

** Ah, Maister Roussell, and I’m vara glad to see 
ye,” exclaimed the old lady, as she handed the two 
chairs and seated herself on the side of the bed. 

Lucy offered to stand, but was silenced by the re- 
mark—‘' An’ sit ye doun, lassie, and dinna shame 
the auld woman’s pauverty. An’ wha may be the 
young cannie veesitur ye ha’ wi’ you?” 

** My daughter Lucy, Mrs. Duncan, who is so de- 
lighted with your feathered friends and sweet flow- 
ers that I know not whether she will be disposed to 
leave them.” 

‘** Ah, the winsome lassie,’”? said she, taking the 
child’s hand, “‘ I’ve na dout when she becam’ ac- 
customed to them, that she ’d ken thar be ither 
things mair needfu’ that wad.na be sae planty. An’ 
may be ye dinna ken wha bro’t me the beauty sae 
pleasin’ to your bright een?” : 

‘*T do not, indeed, but some one of taste I am sure.”’ 

“ Ay, taste an’ feelin’, an’—”’ 

“ But,’”? interrupted Mr. Russell, “I think you 
sowed the seeds and planted the slips yourself. Mrs. 
Duncan.” 

‘Vara true, vara true, but if sum’un had na gien 
me them, and tauld me what to do, I wad na had 
ony thing these lang simmer days to admire.” 

Her significant wink gave Lucy to understand the 
name of swm’un as plainly as if it had been spoken. 

“The old Inquisitor, Mrs. Duncan,’’ asked Mr. 
Russell, ‘‘how does he treat you now—does he 
screw the rack as hard as ever ?”’ 

“Ha, ha, ha, Inqueesitor indeed. Na, na, the 
leenament ye gied me loosened the screw, and I can 
use my hands, ye see, brawlie. Ye ha’ been vara 
kind to me, but I wad na forget the Gude that gies 
ye the preevilege to bine up the brauken-hearted.” 

While the old woman went to her little closet to 
get an apple for Lucy, which had been given her by 
a kind neighbor, the child whispered— 

“I think I begin to understand your picture, father.’’ 
Mr. Russell smiled. 

Though sorry to deprive Mrs. Duncan of what 
would have been a treat to her, Lucy was afraid of 
hurting her feelings by a refusal, and after thanking 
her, and taking a kind leave, they resumed their 
walk, 

On the way Mr. Russell informed Lucy that some 
seven or eight months since, happening to pass the 
hut, he saw a funeral moving from it. Only four 
poor looking persons followed, besides the old wo- 
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man they had just seen. Her bent form and totter- 
ing steps attracted his attention, and on inquiry he 
found that she was following to the grave her only 
child, indeed her only relative. He had been a 
journeyman carpenter, a sober, industrious lad, but 
for the last year sick and incapable of working 
much. As long as he was able he made flower- 
frames, and light articles, which his mother sold; 
these, with her exertions, kept them from starving, 
but with all her industry and prudence she had not 
been able to keep out of debt, and the man who gave 
the information added—‘* What will become of the 
creature now I[ know not, for her strength is gone, 
and her heart is with poor Jamie in his grave.”’ 

Mr. Russell hesitated whether to wait for the old 
Wwoman’s return, and intrude upon her sorrows, or 
call the next morning with aid. He decided on the 
former, to relieve her mind from the anticipated 
horrors of an alms-honse. 

“Will you excuse my troubling you just now, 
Mrs. Duncan?’ said he, as the poor creature tottered 
up to her desolate home. 

‘‘ Na, na, I canna spak wie ony body noo. I canna 
fash mysel wie warldly cares,’’ she answered, mo- 
tioning him away with her hand. 

** No matter, my friend, I will call to-morrow,”’ 
said Mr. Russell, ina sympathizing tone. It reached 
her heart, and turning to the speaker, she said, 

*“* Ye ha’ a kindly luke and gentle speech—cam in, 
eam in.” 

When she entered the solitary room, and missed 
the pale face which she had watched so long, night 
and day, she felt that the only star which lighted 
her evening sky was set forever, and burst into an 
agony of grief. When the expression of her sorrow 
had somewhat subsided, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, that 
I suld follow the sweet bairn to his grave in these 
gay, happy claithes !”’ 

Other garments, more suited to her feelings, were 
sent to her the next day, and the dwelling which was 
in amost dilapidated state, repaired and made com- 
fortable ; and now, in the long, warm days, she could 
earn something to relieve the burden of dependence. 

“JT dinna ken what wad a become o’ the auld 
creetur, if Providence had na sent ye!” exclaimed 
the grateful being, a month after Jamie’s funeral. 

‘*‘ He would have employed some other missionary, 
Mrs. Duncan,”’ was the answer. 

‘¢ And how do you like my picture, Lucy ?”’ asked 
Mr. Russell. 

‘““Oh very, very much,”’ answered the animated 
child. ‘I don’t think,’ she added, ‘that it is as 
beautiful as mine; but then the moral, I suppose, is 
better. Can’t a picture have a moral as well as a 
story, father?” 

** Certainly.” 

‘Any more pictures, father ?”’ 

**T had intended to show you another of the same 
school, but as business leads me in an opposite diree- 
tion, you shall see one altogether different in design 

—drawing—coloring—every thing.” 

“Is this a private house ?’’ inquired Lucy, as Mr. 
Russell stopped before an immensely large edifice. 


* It is—and you shall be introduced to its interior,” 
he said, ringing at the door. It was opened bya 
liveried servant, who showed them into the dining- 
room, and took Mr. Russell’s name. Three other 
rooms were thrown open, displaying the most costly 
and beautiful furniture. The servant returned in a 
moment, and requested them to walk up stairs. The 
hall and stairs were marble. The apartments on 
this floor were also thrown open, and far exceeded 
the others in magnificence. Lucy whispered, 

‘Where can the bed-rooms be; father ?’’ 

** Above this, of. course,’’ was the answer. 

‘** Then they must have as far to go to bed as poor 
Sally Jones in her garret,’’ remarked the child. 

They were ushered into a small room fancifully 
arranged. The walls and ceiling were exquisitely 
painted. On the end opposite the window, which 
was shaded with lace drapery, was the representa- 
tion of a window, with a similar curtain, and peeping 
out from behind it was a young and beautiful face. 
On one side of the door was Leander, just landing 
after his perilous voyage, and rushing into the arms 
of Hero—the moon shining out in full glory, and 
lighting up the most enchanting landscape. On the 
other— Leander just commencing his last fatal effurt, 
and Hero, scarcely discernible in the intense dark- 
ness, kneeling, and with uplifted hands supplicating 
Heaven for his safety. Opposite to these was the 
first meeting of Calypso with Telemachus, on her 
charming island. The ceiling was concave, divided 
into four compartments, and contained representa- 
tions of the four seasons. From the centre was sus- 
pended a lamp of antique form and exquisite work- 
manship. The apartment had been intended as a bou- 
doir for Mr. Wittless’ only daughter, who had dieda 
few years before, leaving one child. An old gentle- 
man, and the original of the arch face at the window, 
were the only persons in the room when Mr. Russell 
and Lucy entered. The former pale and emaciated, 
was reclining on a damask couch ; the latter, a very 
Hebe, was bending over him, wiping the moisture 
from his brow, and trying to lure to his relief, some 
cooling air, by means of a large fan. 

“ Ah, Russell, glad to see you! Going fast, you 
see—going fast !”’ 

“ Not so bad as that, I hope,’’ said Mr. Russell, 
taking the invalid’s extended hand. ‘It is natural 
for the worn-out spirits to anticipate the worst, and 
you have all appliances and means that can aid in 
your recovery.” 

‘‘ Yes, thank Heaven! I’ve a jewel of a doctor ; 
only one fault, Russell—only one fault. Attentive 
and skillful—but such bills! Never think of paying 
one as it is sent—always cut it down to suit myself. 
From the last bill I deducted 20 per cent., and then 
thought the fellow well paid.” 

‘There must certainly have been a great differ- 
ence of opinion,’”’ remarked Mr. Russell. 

‘“‘ Yes, he assured me that he had charged but half 
of what the law allowed him—spoke of his large 
family, etc. ; but I was not to be humbugged through 
my heart.” 








Mr. Russell’s contempt would certainly have been 
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visible to any but such little mean blinkers as were 
now fastened on him. 

‘«¢ What are you musing about, Russell? Any thing 
of moment on your mind?” inquired the sick man, 
after a short pause. 

‘‘ Yes—the business about which I called to see 
you, Mr. Wittless, is of great moment.” 

“ Proceed, my friend.” 

‘“‘ You recollect Edward Milln? I believe youand 
he were cronies in past years.” 

‘‘Remember him perfectly. A very clever fellow 
was Ned. But he is not living?” 

‘“‘ No, but he left a son, who is very unfortunate ; 
and I have been endeavoring to procure pecuniary aid, 
or influence to enable him to commence business.” 

“ Very sorry for the young man, Mr. Russell, but 
can’t have any thing to do in the affair.” 

“T am sadly disappointed, Mr. Wittless, for in 
making out a list of those whose willing co-operation 
I expected, your name stood first.”’ 

‘“‘T am too old and too sick, Mr. Russell, to attend 
to such affairs now. Besides, there is no reason 
why he should not work for his money as I have 
done. No, no, I didn’t labor in my youth for the 
pleasure of assisting beggars in my old age.”’ 

Mr. Russell was hurt. ‘ He is not a beggar, sir,”’ 
said he; ‘‘ and I am very sure never will be, at least 
if 1 have the power to prevent it. In justice to him, 
allow me to add, that he is utterly unconscious of 
what I am endeavoring to do for him.” 

** Well, well, Mr. Russell, as you please,” ex- 
claimed the poor, beggarly poor rich man; ‘ You 
can afford it, I suppose—I cannot.”’ 

A servant entered with a note to Mr. Wittless, 
which he opened and read, and then turning to the 
bearer, said, ‘* Tell him to have them here early in 
the morning, Ben, and to call upon Mr. Squire, my 
agent, with his bill.’ Then addressing Mr. Russell, 
“ This is the way my money flies—a thousand dol- 
lars for a span of horses. My sons will be here to- 
morrow from the South, and I promised them an 
entire new equipage. Well, well, it is pleasant to 
gratify one’s children.”’ 

Mr. Russell rose, and beckoned to Lucy, who was 
Standing in an adjoining room, with her arm thrown 





lovingly round the sweet child’s neck, talking as 


familiarly as if they had been old friends. They 
parted with a warm kiss, mutually delighted with 
each other. 

When Lucy and her father were in the street, 
“You now see why I cannot purchase Italian pic- 
tures, my love,’ said he. 

** Not that you love beauty less, but humanity 
more, I suppose. But wasn’t that an angel child, 
father?” 

* Too lovely, indeed, to be under such debasing 
influence,” remarked Mr. Russell, with a sigh. 

“ Do you know, father, I thought that Mrs, Duncan, 
in her flower-covered hut, seemed more happy than 
Mr. Wittless in his great castle.” 

*‘ But can you think of no way in which the hap- 
piness of both might be increased?” asked Mr. 
Russell. 

“By Mr. Wittless giving a few of the chairs that 
he cannot use very often to Mrs. Duncan, who 
has n’t quite as many as she needs.” 

“Precisely so. I trust, however, that some day 
justice will take the place of charity—not that 
‘ charity that suffereth long, and is kind, and thinketh 
no evil,’ but that which doles out with niggardly 
hand, a poor pittance to the troublesome intruder, to 
be relieved from hisimportunities. Tam sure, Lucy, 
you would rather have the power to make one 
heart happy than to own the beautiful Sybil.” 

*‘ Indeed I would, just now at least; yet when I 
am drawing to-morrow, and thinking of color and 
symmetry, I shall very likely wish for it just as 
much as ever. “Do you think,’’ asked the girl, 
earnestly, “‘ that it is sinful to gratify taste, father?” 

‘* No, my dear,’’ replied he with much tenderness. 
“Tt comes from the source of every good and per- 
fect gift, but should not minister to our selfishness, 
You know we felt some contempt for the person 
on whom we called a few days since, because, 
while his walls were covered with choice specimens 
of art, he was deeply in debt. Now I think God 
has made us all debtors to those poorer and more 
ignorant than ourselves; to overlook them, there- 
fore, in the gratification of our refined sense of 
beauty, seems to me not only selfish but dishonest.”’ 
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BY KATE 8T. CLAIR. 





A yroune white rose-bud, with the leaves 
Just blown apart, and wet with dew, 
A fair child in a garland weaves, 
*Mid blushing flowers of rainbow hues: 
She sitteth by the rushing river, 
While the soft and balmy air 
Scarce stirs the starry flowers that quiver 
Amid her sunny hair. 
Thou of the laughing eyes! ’mid all 
The flower-gems of thy coronal 
Thou ’rt fairest of the fair! 


Ah, sweet young dreamer, may thy heart 
In its early freshness ever be 
Pure as the folds, just blown apart, 
Of the rose thou ’rt wreathing in childish glee ; 
Ah, well I know those flowers thou ’rt twining 
For a fair young mother dear, 
For the love-light in those blue eyes shining 
Is shadowed by a tear; 
And thy thoughts are now of a dim, hushed room, 
Of the sad, sweet smile and the fading bloom, 





Thou ’rt all too young to fear. 
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THOMAS J. DIEHL: 


MUSIC FROM MEYERBEER’S OPERA OF 


"THE CAMP OF SILESIA," 


Sung by Mille. FPeuny Bind, wWikhH great suceess. 


Published by permission of Lee & Walker, 162 Chestnut Street, 
Publishers and Importers of Music and Musical Instruments. 
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oer the boundless ocean, 























My gallant bark floats *mid the wild com- 











MY GALLANT BARK, 
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And gentle thoughts come stealing, 
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With golden light to me, 








But happy. hours revealing, My 
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Love! when the stars are keeping, 


Their silent watch on high, 

As o’er the wild waves sweeping, 
To thee my thoughts will fly. 
Thy fond eyes still beam near me, 

As kind and lovingly ; 
And while to hope they cheer me, 
My gallant bark floats free. 



































Ill, 


Love! when the storm is breaking, 
The waves run wild and high, 
Our gallant ship is quaking, 
Beneath the tempest sky. 
Led by some magic power, 
My thoughts will rove to thee, 
As in that clouded hour, 
My gallant bark floats free, 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 





The Female Prose Writers of America. By John S. Hart, 
LL.D, Philadelphia: E, H, Butler § Co. 1 vol, 
royal 8vo. ‘ 


Among the many books of a kindred character, which 
have been issued from the American press, the present 
volume stands preéminent, both for the liberality and the 
sumptuous taste with which it has been gotten up, and 
for the care and ability with which it has been edited. 
American books are unfortunately so generally prepared 
with the strictest eye to economy, that we cannot sufli- 
ciently admire the daring of a publisher who, regardless 
of the customary caution which seems to cramp the ex- 
ertions of his compeers, throws himself confidently upon 
the good taste of the community, without flinching from 
any labor or expense which may lie in the way of his un- 
dertaking. The result of Mr. Butler’s enterprise has been 
to produce one of the most beautiful books with which 
We are acquainted. 

The paper and the press-work of this volume defy criti- 
cism. The illustrations, ten in number, consist of an illu- 
minated frontispiece and title-page, and eight portraits on 
steel of our most distinguished female authors. The 
frontispiece and the title-page were designed by the in- 
imitable Devereux, and printed in gold and colors by Sin- 
clair, the first artist among the many excellent litho- 
gtaphers of Philadelphia. The steel engravings are all 
from original pictures, and were executed expressly for 
this work by the best engravers of London. We say ez- 
pressly for this work; because the public are becoming 
tired of the worn-out English plates which are forever 
showing themselves in the Annuals, like old acquaintances 
whom we met years ago in travel, and now encounter 
again in our own land, with something like a shudder at 
the sad ravages which time has made on their well- 
remembered faces. This retouching of old plates is a 
miserable business; but it is one in which modern pub- 
lishers seem to take a particular pleasure. It reminds one 
of the efforts by which a battered beau attempts to repair 
the blemishes of his age. False hair and paint may in- 
deed deceive novices; but there always will be a set who 
have fashionable chronology at their fingers’ ends, who 
could exhume every wrinkle, count every added hair, and 
to whom such devices are maliciously laughable. We 
remember one instance of a particular wood-cut that 
passed through all the degrees of notorious malefaction. 
It made its first appearance, within our memory, as 
**Colt, the Murderer;”? next, a pair of whiskers trans- 
formed it into ‘* Monroe Edwards ;’’ by shaving its whis- 
kers and putting on spectacles, it at last became a very 
respectable ‘‘ Dr. Webster.’? We are in the dark as to 
its earlier history ; but it most probably started in the in- 
fancy of wood engraving as Doctor Faustus, or perhaps 
as his diabolical companion. What may be the future 
fate of the fine, intellectual head of Miss Sedgwick, the 
benign and thoughtful features of Mrs. Kirkland, or the 
radiant, soul-fed beauty of Alice Neal—should Mr. But- 
ler ever part with the plates—is beyond human conjec- 
ture. We hope at least for a happier one than befell our 
legendary friend Dr. Faustus, or his more ardent asso- 
ciate. Jesting aside; we now have before us eight fine 
female heads in their original beauty, with all the sharp- 
ness of the first strong touches of the burin, and all the 
delicate blendings of the stipple. Beside them the general 
run of faint fema'e portraitures sink into utter insig- 
nificance. 





Dr. Hart’s share in the work, while it has been the 
most important, has not fallen behind the engraver’s. Dr. 
Hart’s former position, as editor of one of our most re- 
spectable magazines, naturally brought him into frequent 
contact with the highest class of female writers, and gave 
him facilities for the execution of his duties which are 
possessed by very few literary men. He has faithfully 
availed himself of the materials which a life of learned 
watchfulness and severe critical sagacity have placed 
under his control. 

The number of writers embraced within the large vo- 
lume, of nigh five hundred pages, is forty-eight. The 
section devoted to eaeh author is preceded by a few clear 
and unobtrusive critical remarks from the editor; next 
we have a biography, collected from authentic materials, 
furnished in many cases by the author herself; and last, 
such specimens from her writings as the editor’s taste and 
publie sanction have pronounced to be the best. Whether 
viewed as a book for critical and biographical reference, 
or as a useful collection of different specimens of feminine 
style, or for the individual merits of the articles quoted, 
or asa highly embellished gift-book, of more lasting in- 
terest than any Annual, the ‘‘ Female Prose Writers of 
America’’ certainly takes precedence of any volume 
which has been offered to our notice. 





Rule and Misrule of the English in America. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Sam Slick in America,” etc. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is the work of an English tory of the old school, 
and its object seems to be the enlightenment of English 
statesmen on the subject of American history, in order 
that they may preserve what possessions on this conti- 
nent they still retain, by avoiding the errors of their pre- 
decessors. He objects tothe whole system of responsible 
government introduced into the Canadas by Lord Dur- 
ham; frowns upon all attempts to make the administra- 
tion of Canadian affairs more republican ; and prophesies 
the loss of England’s remainining colonies if the present 
course of the Home Government be not changed. The 
most interesting portion of the work is devoted to the 
early colonial history of our own country, in which a 
chain of facts is adduced to show that the New England 
colonies were always practically independent of the mo- 
ther country, and that the republican form of government 
really existed here from the period of the first settlements. 
The author continually compliments the wisdom and skill 
of the American republicans, but asserts that no other 
community in Europe or America is fitted by nature, edu- 
cation, traditions, or habits, for such a form of govern- 
ment. He goes so fer as to say that if royalty were 
established in the United States by a majority of the 
people, it would not work at all. 

While Judge Halliburton thus concedes to us the glory 
of being the only nation in the world which is necessarily 
a republic, and the only nation in which a republic is pos- 
sible, he seems to have little respect for the Puritans, 
who, according to him, were the real sources of our liber- 
ties. He calls them, with some distinguished exceptions, 
‘* violent and vulgar fanatics,’ and thinks that their re- 
bellion was a very natural consequence of their schism, or 
rather that both their schism and rebellion were results 
of the ugly qualities of their character. This part of his 
work, while it exhibits no palpable perversions of fact, is 
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full of those unconscious falsehoods which proceed from 
prejudice and lack of insight. Badly as he thinks, how- 
ever, of our ancestors, he is full of respect and admiration 
for the United States as they are; calls our constitution 
excellent, and only inferior to the British ; and considers 
that we understand our own interest better than England 
understands hers. He remarks ironically, ‘‘ Europeans 
havea wider grasp of intellect, infinitely more penetration, 
and a spirit of patient research and laborious investiga- 
tion, that enable them both to speak and write about 
America with greater ease and less diffidence than the 
natives. Unable to retain their own transatlantic pos- 
sessions, Or preserve their respective countries from re- 
volutions, they can nevertheless detect the errors of the 
Americans, and are somewhat alarmed for the fate of a 
people who are ignorant euough to protect their agricul- 
ture and manufactures, and are sufficiently selfish to prefer 
a commercial system, under whieh they have grown and 
flourished, to periling their prosperity by rash innovations, 
alike opposed to reason and experience! Great Britain 
has endeavored to instruct them, that a home market is 
in no way distinguishable from any other, and to prove 
the sincerity of her conviction, has abandoned to them 
that of which she had so long the monopoly in her colonies ; 
but they have accepted the proffered boon, and at the 
same time very quietly retained their own.”’ 





The History of the Restoration in France. By Alphonse 
de Lamartine. New York: Harper § Brothers. vol.1 
12mo. 


The period of this history is from 1814 to 1830, and its 
success will be owing in no little degree to its being the 
only history of that period written by an author of suffi- 
cient eminence to attract general attention out of France. 
Lamartine, though one of the most fascinating of writers, 
does not possess the qualities of a great historian. He is 
an egotist and an ideologist, two characteristics which 
prevent his mind from seeing real objects in their rela- 
tions with each other. He not only discolors and distorts 
what he perceives, but he views men and events, thus 
discolored and distorted, in relation to some darling notions 
of his own. The result is complete subjectivity—a repre- 
sentation not of things, but of his impressions of things. 
We may add that this is unconscious cn his part, for 
there is no appearance of intentional deception. It comes 
from the natural action of his mind. If the reader will 
Sharply scrutinize his consciousness after reading the 
present work, he will find that Lamartine’s histories and 
novels convey but one impression—and that impression 
is of Lamartine. The subtle individuality of the man 
penetrates all his names of characters, whether real or 
fictitious. The actual world without him he neither sees 
nor represents. Lamartine is projected upon all objects, 
and all objects are Lamartine. The result is a sort of 
human pantheism. 

In spite, however, of his defects as a historian, this 
volume, the first of three, possesses great interest and 
fascination. 1t is not so well written, or so well translated, 
or so correctly printed as his books commonly are, but 
the brilliancy of his mind, and the benevolence of his 
temper, exhibit little decay. The view of Napoleon is 
not comprehensive or tolerant, but several of his objections 
are original, forcibly stated, and not without founda- 
tion in facts. He evidently dislikes Napoleon, but we do 
not know that he goes farther than Thiers in his con- 
demnation of his policy. In one sentence Thiers has con- 
densed all that can be said against Napoleon as a states- 
inan, and there is more real severity in it than in all La- 





martine’s rhetorical paragraphs on the subject. “In 
war,’ says Thiers, ‘‘ Napoleon was guided by his genius, 
in politics by his passions. 

The sketches of Cambaceres, Talleyrand, Marmont, the 
Couat de Provence, (Louis XVIII.,) Count d’Artois, 
(Charles X.,) the Duke d’Enghein, and the Emperor 
Alexander, are very brilliant and readable, and consider- 
able information is given of the conduct of the banished 
Bourbons, which is new to the general reader. Altogether, 
the work promises to be as interesting as a historical 
novel, but cannot be relied upon as an accurate history. 
The next volume will recount the return of Napoleon from 
Elba; and the descriptive powers of the author will 
doubtless be exerted on that event in all their vigor and 
vividness. 





Memoirs of the Rev. Joseph Buckminster, D. D., and of 
his Son Rev. Joseph Stevens Buckminster. Ry Eliza 
Buckminster Lee. Second Edition. Boston: Ticknor, 
Reed § Fields. 1 vol. 12mo. 


The authoress of this interesting biography of her father 
and brother is one of the most accomplished writers in 
New England; and the style of her present work is 
worthy the subject and of herself. Joseph Stevens Buck- 
minster, during the short period of his active life, from 
1805 to 1812, exercised great influence upon the theology 
and literature of New England. He was one of the 
greatest of American pulpit orators, an accurate scholar, 
and a writer of uncommon sweetness, ease and grace. 
His sermons are now a part of American literature. Mrs. 
Lee gives not only an account of the few events of his 
life, but traces the development of his mind, as exhibited 
in his familiar letters and daily journals. 

The father, Dr. Buckminster, was a minister in Ports- 
mouth, and was a grand specimen of the old New Eng- 
land clergyman. Portsmouth, unlike most of the New 
England towns, made no pretensions on the ground of the 
piety of its first inhabitants. The men who settled it 
went thers for the single purpose of making money. An 
anecdote is told in this volume which well illustrates the 
honesty of the people on this point. A pious divine, in 
lashing the depravity of the times, ran into the common 
New England Jeremiad of contrasting the past with the 
present. ‘‘ You have forsaken,’ he said, ‘‘ the pious habits 
of your forefathers, who left the ease and comfort they 
possessed in their native land, and came to this howling 
wilderness to enjoy the exercise of their religion and a 
pure worship.”? One of the congregation immediately 
rose to explain. ‘ Sir,’’ he said, ‘“‘ you entirely mistake 
the matter; our ancestors did not come here on account 
of their religion, but to fish and trade.’’ 





Literary Reminiscences from the Autobiography of an 
Opium Eater. By Thomas de Quincey. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed § Fields. 2 vols, 16mo. 


This work will undoubtedly take its place as part of 
the literary history of the present century. It reveals 
facts regarding the life, works, and personal peculiarities 
of Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, Lamb, Haslett, 
Charles Lloyd, Allan Cunningham, Wilson, and many 
other writers of the time, to be found nowhere else. De 
Quincey writes of these men from a long personal ac- 
quaintance with them, and he unreservedly tells all that 
he knows. Apart from the new facts which the work 
brings to light, it is the best of De Quincey’s works in 
point of thought and style. There are pages and chapters 
in it as splendid as the prose literature of the century can 
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show. The details given of his own wayward life, and 
especially the insight it affords into the morbid moods of 
his mind, are full of attractiveness. Largeness of sym- 
pathy, with a wide variety of intellectual excellence is 
also evinted, and many of the critical judgments are 
worthy of alord chancellor of letters. The defects of his 
mind and disposition are also prominent, but in a rambling 
autobiography like the present, they do not offend. Elo- 
quence, taste, subtlety, comprehensiveness, vast acquire- 
ments, depth of detached thought, elevation of sentiment, 
all the faculties and all the furniture of a great mind, are 
visible in every chapter; and under the guidance of a 
firmer will these powers and accomplishments would have 
made him one of the foremost thinkers of the age. 


Episodes of Insect Life. By Acheta Domestica, M. E.S. 
Third Series. New York: J. S. Redfield. 1 vol. 8vo. 


This work, the last of a series of three, and a worthy 
conclusion of a capital commencement, is the production 
of an author who has a kind of poetically humorous sym- 
pathy with the insect creation, and describes their habits 
and instincts with a playful felicity which is inimitable. 
The practical hatred of insects amounts in some minds to 
absolute antipathy; but no person can read this volume 
without thinking more genially of the matter. The writer 
has evidently established intimate relations with these 
little creatures, and sufficiently understnnds their language 
to comprehend their own views of their importance in the 
world. In his pages, a spider, or a Daddy Longlegs has 
the interest of the hero of anovel. All that poets have 
written about insects our author has at his pen’s end ; 
their symbolical meaning he understands as well as their 
practical use; and he observes with the eyes both of the 
poet and the savant. Mr. Redfield, the publisher, has 
issued the work in a style of exceeding neatness and ele- 
gance, and has not spared appropriate pictorial illustra- 
tions. It would pass for an English book, with the name 
of a London house on the title-page. 


Swallow Barn, or a Sojourn in the Old Dominion. By 
J.P. Kennedy. Revised Edition. With Twenty Illus- 
trations by Strother. New York: George P. Putnam. 
1 vol, 12mo. 


This new edition of a standard work in one of the most 
delightful departments of American literature, is executed 
in the publisher’s best style, and is illustrated by an artist 
who has caught the very spirit of the author’s descriptions. 
“The Swallow Barn” itself needs no compliments. 
Originally published twenty years ago, it attracted imme- 
diate attention for the truth of its pictures of character, 
manners, and scenery, its genial Addisonian humor, and 
the unstudied ease of its style. Virginia is the only state 
in the Union that can boast of being the subject of sucha 
“Sketch Book.’ The representation is somewhat ideal, 
but it is the ideality which characterizes the descriptions 
of Goldsmith and Irving, and is chiefly seen in the soft 
rich atmosphere of sentiment and humor which the sunny 
and thoughtful spirit of the author casts over his descrip- 
tions. As a record of the old manners of Virginia, it will 
always be valuable, even if it should ever fail to secure 
readers from its intrinsic merits. We trust that this ele- 
gant edition will give it a permanent position among the 
classics of our literature. 

The Lily and the Bee ; an Apologue of the Crystal Palace. 

By Samuel Warren, F.R.S. New York: Harper § 

Brothers, 1 vol, 18mo. 


We trust, for the fntellectual credit of the author of 
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“Ten Thousand a Year,” that this work was written 
while he was recovering from a typhus fever. Such a 
piece of galvanized weakness, such an apology for an 
“ Apologue,” we never read before. The words tramp 
through the reader’s mind, kicking up a great dust, without 
leaving a distinct thought or image; and its pretentious 
elevation is a kind of machine sublimity or windy rant. 





A Manual of Roman Antiquities, with Numerous Illus- 
trations. By Charles Anthon. LL. D. New York: 
Harper § Brothers. 1 vol. 12mo, 


In this volume Dr. Anthon, with his vsual power of 
compression, has produced a work in which almost every 
sentence contains a fact. The religion, government, 
jurisprudence, military organization, customs, etc., of the 
Romans, both of the republic and the empire, are all stated 
in the smallest possible space; and the whole makes a 


convenient book of reference both for the student and the 
general reader. 


The Lady and the Priest. A -Historical Romance. By 
Mrs. Maberly. New York: Harper § Brothers. 


Fair Rosamond is the ‘‘ Lady,’? and Thomas & Becket 
the “ Priest” of this interesting and well written historical 
romance, It is one of the best of the late publications of 
the series of select novels, of which it is the one hundred 
and sixty-first number. 





The Iris: An Illuminated Souvenir, for 1852. Edited 


By John S, Hart, LL.D, Philadelphia: Lippincott § 
Grambo. 


The publishors of this most beautiful Annual have cer- 
tainly surpassed themselves in the liberal quantity and 
gorgeous finish of the illustrations. The designs are by 
Captain Eastman, and the plates are in Duval’s best style 
of coloring. In ali that relates to artistic effect, ‘‘ The 
Iris’’ certainly has the highest claims to admiration; and 
the subjects being for the most part American, give a 
value and freshness to the volume particularly desirable 
in these days of old designs and worn-out engravings. 

Professor Hart has nobly done his part in making ‘‘ The 
Iris”? a worthy present for the Holydays. The literary 
contents are of the best—the taste of the Editor being a 
sufficient guarantee of the quality of the articles presented 
to the reader. ‘‘ The Iris’? has now taken a decided rank 
among American Annuals. 





GopMan’s New Paprer.—Onur readers will find upon 
the second page of the cover, set forth in full, the pros- 
pectus of a new Southern Journal. Its editor, Mr. God- 
man, is so well known to our readers, that it is scarcely 
necessary to say a word on his behalf. If talent of a very 
high order, industry, and manly ambition are passports to 
success, we shall hear of Godman’s paper with fifty 
thousand subscribers. 





Tue Rrvat Caprives.—The unavoidable delay in re- 
ceiving the concluding parts of this story, unfortunately 
prevents its conclusion in this. number. As our readers 
do not change with each volume of the work, it will be 
complete in the opening numbers of the new volume, 
which we here take the opportunity to say will contain 
far more reading matter than has ever yet been given by 
any of the illustrated Magazines. We have no doubt that 
this desirable improvement in “ Graham” will very 
widely extend the cirdulation ef the work for 1852. 
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